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LONGMONT. 
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Written on reading the despatch from Longmont, in 
the Woman's JournaL: “‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours—152 for Woman Suffrage; only 39 
against it.” 

“We are proud of Longmont,” thrilled 
Swift from hearts with gladness filled, 
Eastward speeding from the West, 
News of all the day the best. 

We are proud of Longmont. 
Words of patriotic fire 
Flashed along the trembling wire: 

“We have met, the foe is ours,” 
Conquered by persuasive powers. 

We are proud of Longmont. 
Once agaiu the triumph rings 
Upwards, on electric wings, 
With another added line, 

“One fifty-two to thirty-nine.’ 

We are proud of Longmont, 
Echoed let our answer be, 

“Longmont, we are proud of thee.” 
Beaming sun and cloudless sky 
Urging forth this happy cry, 

‘We are proud of Longmont.” 
And thy mouptains capped with snow, 
Sparkling in the sunset’s glow, 
With their backs of burnished gold, 
Gleams of beauty do unfold. 

We are proud of Longmont. 
Fairy sylvan scenes that please, 
Rippling waters, rustling breeze, 
Tribute due to these we bring, 
Honored bards their praises sing. 

We are proud of Longmont. 
But the choicest words of fame, 
Wheresoe’er is breathed thy name, 
Is the tribute all should give, 
That thy people truly live. 

: Weare proud of Longmont. 
Equal Rights you bravely lead, 
Woman Suffrage nobly plead. 

Too much praise can ne’er be given 
Those who for the right have striven. 


We are proud of Longmont. 
« * * * * * * 
That which gives no other pain 
Is the only righteous gain; 
Hard the battle is to fight, 
Waged ‘gainst those who think they're right. 
Sad, no sadder truth to tell 
Than that Colorado fell. 
But, redeemed by promise grand, 
Longmont for the right doth stand. 

We are proud of Longmont. 

Hartford, Ct., Dec. 1, 1877. 








CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


The subject of an amendment to the Uni- 
ted States Constitution, in order to establish 
Woman Suffrage through all the States and 
Territories, is now being discussed. This 
amendment, after passing both houses of 
Congress by a two-thirds vote, would have 
to be ratified by the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the States, or by conventions 
called to act in place of Legislatures. If 
thus ratified, it would become a part of the 
United States Constitution, and Woman 
Suffrage would be everywhere established 
by it, as Negro Suffrage was established by 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
adopted a few fears ago. Many of the 
readers of this paper are warmly in favor of 
agitating for sucha measure. I am, for 
one, rather opposed to it; and wish to give 
some reasons. 

, It is not a sufficient reason for such oppo- 
sition to say that a measure of this kind 
Probably would not pass; that even if it got 
4 two-thirds vote in Congress, it still is not 
likely that three-fourths of the State Legis- 
‘atures would ratify it. Even if it did not 
Pass, the mere agitation would still be of 
value. An argument in Congress attracts 





more attention than anywhere else; and the 
farther necessity of discussing the matter in 
every separate State of the Union, would be 
a most useful thing. It would secure pret- 
ty thorough local preparation; and those 
States which voted for it would be in good 
condition to try it. All this is clear. 

But how would it be with those States 
voting against it? There are now thirty- 
eight States in the Union. Before this mat- 
ter is settled there will doubtless be forty 
and may be fifty. Suppose ten or a dozen 
of these States vote by strong majorities 
against Woman Suffrage, can any one say 
that the measure would be tried in such 
States under favorable circumstances? Sup- 
pose it to be tried for instance, in a distant 
Spanish-American community like New 
Mexico, utterly against the wish of the in- 
habitants, how much would it amount to? 
lt would amount to less than negro suf- 
frage in Mississippi. For Mississippi had 
been a community in rebellion and was will- 
ing to accept negro suffrage or anything 
else, in order to get back into the Union; 
whereas Woman Suffrage would have to be 
enforced on States already in the Union, 
and not having forfeited any of their rights. 
I have entire faith in the practical success 
of this new measure in any intelligent and 
law-abiding community, which should de- 
liberately adopt it by vote. I should be 
very sorry to be called upon to guarantee its 
success in a lawless, uneducated eommunity 
upon which it had been forced against the 
people’s will. 

Indeed this leads us to the farther trouble 
that such action would be, after all, a step 
in the wrong direction—that of increasing 
and consolidating the internal powers of the 
national government at Washington, Our 
nation is a federal government made up of 
a number of separate States, each of which 
is sovereign within its own sphere, but su- 
bordinate at certain points to the general 
government. This is one ef the only two 
ways in which a nation that spreads over a 
continent can be governed; either you must 
have a despotism, or you must let the sepa- 
rate States, as Vermont and Nevada, govern 
their local affairs in theirown way. To at- 
tempt uniformity would soon split all in 
pieces, where there are such great varieties 
of soil, climate and traditions. And one of 
these points hitherto left to local decision 
has been the matter of Suffrage in each 
community. The United States Constitu- 
tion expressly prescribes that this shall be 
controlled by the separate States themselves. 
(Art. I. $2; Art. II. $1.) The only exception 
to this has been*the establishment of negro 
suffrage, as I have said, by the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, and this was a 
‘‘war-measure” adopted at a time when 
many States were in rebellion; and the 
method was not free from grave objections, 
even at that time. 1 think it would be a 
calamity to have it made the precedent for 
future interferences. 

The trouble is that this measure, like the 
Constitutional Amendments now proposed 
by the Liberal League, should bring us back 
to the question—What is the theory of our 
government? ‘fo those who think only of 
the immediate end to be gained, nothing 
else will seem important. They will say 
“Any government that gives us what we 
want is the best governmeut.”” But we can- 
not afford to tamper with the great system 
that has given us the first permanent repub- 
lic in history. To lose the balance between 
National government and State governments 
would not benefit even Woman Suffrage, 
in the end. The national power may as 
easily be used to prohibit Woman Suffrage 
as to establish it. The last effurt in Con- 
gress in behalf of a ‘‘Religious Freedom 
Amendment” came near turning out just the 
contrary thing; and the same may happen 
with a ‘‘Woman Suffrage Amendment.” 
The true theory of our government seems 
to me to be the original method of the Con- 
stitution; to leave these matters for the sepa- 
rate States to determine, and to let the Con- 
stitution undertake no more than it now at- 


tempts. T. W. H. 
oe 


GIRLS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


The Boston Sunday Herald, in a leading 
editorial, says:— 

Miss May’s resolution in favor of ‘‘fur- 
nishing classical education to girls in con- 
nection with the Latin School, and in such 
rooms as the Committee on High Schools 
may deem best suited to the purpose,” and 
also her very able speech in presenting it, 
must commend themselves for their econom- 
ical features to the judgment of every tax- 
payer, and for their rational ones to that of 
every parent who does not hold, with Mr. 
Samuel Eliot, that ‘‘the moral atmosphere of 
no boys’ school is pure enough for girls.” It 
isa little surprising, by the way, that no 
protest has appeared from Boston parents 
a this sweeping proposition of Mr. 
Eliot’s. If boys are such corrupting influ- 





ences in schools, how are they in families, 
orin the dancing schools, Sunday schools, 
parties, and picnics, which they so habitually 
attend with girls? And, if they are not fit 
and safe associates for girls in school and 
college, at what period } re Mr. Eliot sup- 
pose them to become sufficiently regenera- 
ted to marry these same girls? 

It was the opponents of co-education who 
themselves broached the moral considera- 
tions connected with the question. It was 
their heavy gun, and with it they expected 
to carry the day. But when it was turned 
against themselves, and facts were brought 
forward showing that in this well regulated 
city of Boston the state of things developed 
by separate education is as bad as the worst 
that can be predicted of co-education could 
possibly be, then they are entirely silent on 
the subject. Mr. Philbrick, the man whom 
for over twenty years Boston has entrusted 
with the most high and sacred office she 
has—the superintendence of her schools— 
in his long and sophistical answer to Pres- 
ident Warren and Mr. Howison, of Nov. 13, 
has not one word to offer as to the moral 
results of either co-education or separate 
education. He argues the question solely 
from the far lower ‘‘physical and mental’ 
points of view. Hedwells upon these only, 
and he deliberately ignores the only real is- 
sues of the controversy, the first being as to 
the morality of co-education; the second as 
to itseconomy. The public does not care 
one iota whether the boys learn a little more 
in separate schools, or a little less in mixed 
schools. At best, what a boy can learn at 
school is very limited. He gets there but 
the foundation, and the whole structure of 
scholarship and culture has to be raised af- 
terward. If he takes away with him meth- 
ods, alove of knowledge for its own sake, 
and character, that is the utmost that any 
school can do for him. And on the other 
hand, the public does not believe in this talk 
about girls not being physically able to bear 
a course of study suitable for toys. In 
every other fatigue of life that can be named, 
women universally display as much endur- 
ance as men, and it would probably be 
found, upon investigation, that a course of 
study which had the effect of breaking girls 
down, had also long been actually breaking 
boys down. The short-lived panic raised 
by Dr. Clarke, principally to keep girls out 
of Harvard College, has already passed 
away. A far profounder student of educa- 
tional methods than himself, Dr. E. Seguin, 
of Paris and New York, in his ‘‘Education- 
al Report” to our Government on the Vienna 
Exposition, writes as foNows upon this 
point: ‘A well-manufactured but sophisti- 
cal book recently created a sensation by at- 
tributing to overwork in school the ruin of 
girlish health. If the author had looked 
his subject, ‘Sex in Education,’ full in the 
face, instead of in the tormented profiles of 
enervated young ladies, he could have seen 
that the college curriculum is as murderous 
for boys as for girls, when applied by learn- 
ed ignoramuses. The young Duc de Guise, 
and Don Fernando de Montpensier, his 
cousin, both died of scholars’ meningitis, 
which could have been suspected, watched 
and arrested upon the timely indications of 
physiological thermometry.” 

Ir. Philbrick, in arguing against the sys- 
tem of his own country, @. ¢., co-education, 
says: ‘‘The numberof schools and places 
does not prove the rule, but the importance 
of them and their rank. Separate high 
school education is the system in San Fran- 
cisco, Louisville, Charlestqn, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. What 
other seven cities with the co-education sys- 
tem can be cited to match these?” Now, 
the most complete and remarkable system 
of schools to-day in this country are the pub- 
lic schools of St. Louis. They are founded, 
as all public school systems should be, but 
which that of Boston is not, on the free kin- 
dergarten, and they are continued straight 
up and through the college on the co-educa- 
tion basis. This result has been accom- 
plished in a Southern State, and with a 
large French population whose traditions 
are naturally all against co-education, by 
the energy and influence of a single philoso- 
phical and illuminated mind, that of Mr. 
Harris, the Superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, and admitted by common 
consent to be the ablest Superintendent in 
the United States. On the resignation of 
Mr. Philbrick in 1875, Mr. Harris was ask- 
ed to become the Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton schools. Had he accepted, there is 
probably little doubt that co-education, and 
not separate education, would have before 
this been fully organized throughout every 
grade of the public schools of this city. So 
momentous to an entire population may be 
the convictions of a single high official. 
But Mr. Philbrick was careful not to allude 
to St. Louis in his enumeration, and per- 
haps it was as well, for Mr. Harris’ method 
of dealing with the responsibility under his 
charge is in startling contrast to Mr. Phil- 
brick’s own. In the latter’s 29th semi-an- 
nual report (1874), he admits that the prima- 
ry schools of the ‘Athens of America” had 
no systematized scheme of instruction until 
1863, and the grammar schools none until 
1868. In Mr. Philbrick’s own candid lan- 
guage, ‘Boston cannot claim to have taken 
the initiative” in the matter of programmes, 
though, as every true educator knows, it is 
the matter the most important by far of any 
within the range of an educator’s responsi- 
bility. So little was this understood by the 
Boston School Committee, that when, after 
“a year ama half of discussion and con- 
tention,” a programme was at last decided 
upon, “‘none of us then connected with the 
schools,” says Mr. Philbrick, ‘‘fully appre- 
ciated the value and importance of that ac- 
tion of the board.” Nor was it until after 





the adoption of this new programme, that 
he ‘‘studied the most approved courses of 
study in foreign countries, where the science 
is vastly more advanced than itis in this 
country,” and was “gratified to find that 
our course for elementary instruction is so 
nearly up to the standard of the best exist- 
ing models.... We builded better than 
we knew.” Surely, pedagogical naivete 
could no farther go!—much as if a man 
should first prescribe for a patient, and then 
set about the study of medicine—yet it is 
this educator who is now pronouncing ex 
cathedra upon the most momentous influ- 
ences that can be brought to bear upon the 
characters of about forty thousand children 
and youth, for it is perfectly true that the 
question of co-education for the Latin 
School is the question of the same system 
for all the schools of the city. 

Will the parents of Boston quietly let Mr. 
Philbrick continue his opposition to the na- 
tional school system of our country, without 
controversy—without rebuke? Why talk 
gammon about ‘‘the experience of Europe” 
in this matter? Europe has little or no ex- 
perience to show in co-education, having 
universally inherited from the Roman 
Church, which inaugurated it under her 
monks and nuns, the separate system which 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the theories 
underlying it in regard to the sexual rela- 
tion, necessitated. Co-education is as pure- 
ly national and American as are religious 
toleration, universal manhood Suffrage, 
universal education, and universal respect 
for and benignity toward women. Let the 
standards of manhood and womanhood in 
this country, and of their mutual relations, 
be called upon to prove its superiority or 
inferiority to the universally separate edu- 
cation of Europe. It will most triumphant- 
ly stand the comparison. Miss May ought 
to be sustained by this community, if the 
majority of the community is, as we believe, 
most heartily with her. 

The New York Independent says: 

We have read the argument of Miss May, 
one of the Boston School Committee, be- 
fore that body, in opposition to the propo- 
sal to establish a separate Latin School for 
girls, of a grade equal to that now in oper- 
ation for boys, and we find it utterly unan- 
swerable, except with an obstinate ‘‘We 
won't,” and that is the reply of the male 
members of the Committee. They simply 
won’t allow twenty or thirty girls to enter 
that school, at no extra expense, and would 
rather saddle the city with the expense of a 
new school. They make vigorous use of 
what has been supposed to be the Woman’s 
method: 


“If she won't she won't and that’s the end of it.” 





—_ +e 


THE PROTECTION OF MOTHERS. 








A subscriber writes :— 

I hope and pray that every woman, and 
especially every mother, will join heartily 
with T. W. Hi the writer of the article 
published in the JourNAt of Nov. 24, entit- 
led‘‘The Prevention of Cruelty to Mothers,” 
in kringing about a concerted effort this 
winter, in every State where this legal 
wrong still continues, to remove it. Speak, 
O WomAN’s JOURNAL, to mothers who “‘live 
in sheltered homes” with their children 

athered round them, and rouse them to the 
distress endured by other mothers whose 
children are equally dear, but whom they 
may not really call their own because the 
fangs of an unrighteous law make the last 
will and testament of a dead father more 
forcible than a mother’s love. The impor- 
tunity of women should prevail in effecting 
a change in the wicked law ere the next 
Legislature closes. 6. 7. ©. 

When women once awake to a compre- 
hension that such wrongs really exist, they 
will soon discover that the only practical 
way to reform them is by the ballot. No 
disfranchised class ever was or ever will 
be fully protected by the law. H. B. B. 

—e*o>e 


A REMARKABLE RECORD. 

The Boston Daily Journal, under the 
above heading, contains the following: 

On the 2d day of December, 1827, five 
young men and twenty-two females united 
with Park Street Church on profession of 
their faith in Christ. Two only of the fe- 
males are still living, but all the five youn 
men expect to be present on the occasion o 
a memorial sermon by the pastor, Dr. With- 
row, next Sabbath morning, to be followed 
by a historical discourse in the evening by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, their pastor 
fifty yearsago. The five are Deacon Rus- 
sell Cook of Scituate, Dr. Edward Knight 
of Berkeley Street Church, Francis Bundy 
of Mr. Dunn’s Church, M. H. Simpson, of 
Park Street Church, and Peter Hobert. 

This item (copied verbatim) serves to show 
how slightly women are still spoken of and 
regarded in the affairs of a church where 
all are theoretically supposed to be ‘‘equal 
in Christ” A remarkable record indeed! 
“Five young men and twenty-two females.” 
Who and what were these “twenty-two fe- 
males,” does not appear. Were they the 
females of the households of the ‘‘five young 
men?” Had they any names of their own 
worth mentioning? If they had not, the 
“two females” still living have certainly 
earned by their years and long connection 
with Park Street Church, if not a name, at 
least the right to be spoken of as ‘‘women” 
or ‘‘ladies.” 8. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Ipa Brooks, daughter of the iate 
Rev. Joseph Brooks, is President of the Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association. 

CHARLOTTE SANDERS, @ negro woman, 
dropped dead inchurch at Nashville, Tenn., 
Monday night,from intense religious excite- 
ment. 

Miss ELLA THomas holds the position of 
assistant in the Michigan City (Ind.) High 
Schools, as teacher of languages—Latin, 
French and German. 

Miss ALIce WILLIAMS, a graduate of Ob- 
erlin, is teaching in Miss AnnaC. Brackett’s 
school for young ladies, 9 West Thirty- 
Ninth Street, New York City. 

Miss Mary E. Boswortu, a most suc- 
cessful teacher at Amherst, N. H., has ac- 
cepted a position in the Malden (Mass.) pub- 
lic schools. She has hada most enviable 
record as a teacher for the last four years 
in New Hampshire. 

Miss Mary Fospick, who has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the new prison for wo- 
men, is a lady who, for many years, has 
been warmly interested in labors for the ref- 
ormation of the class of women who will 
become inmates of that institution. 

Mrs. Apspy May A.corr wrote well and 
a great deal, although she rarely published 
anything. The journals and letters she left 
behind her are full of interesting details of 
the anti-slavery and other philanthropic 
movements of the past fifty years. She had 
many traditions of old Boston. 

Miss ANNA Mors, teacher in the Lllinois 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, at Jackson- 
ville, delivered the annual address to the 
pupils on Thanksgiving Day, in the sign lan- 
guage. Miss Morse conducted the entire 
service which was for the first time led by a 
woman. Heretoforethe male teachers have 
performed this duty. 

Mrs. ANNE WITTENMYER was elected 
President of the Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, which met at Chicago, Oc- 
tober 25. The Secretary of the Convention 
reported the total number of Unions in the 
United States to be 820, and the number of 
Juvenile Unions to be 383. 

Mrs. CuristoPpuER RAFFERTY, a Woman 
of New York whose husband has been un- 
able to find employment, applied to a police 
justice, saying that she could support her 
family if her husband would mind their 
babe; and Rafferty, having been given the 
option of either minding the babe or going 
to the penitentiary, chose to go to Black- 
well’s Island. 

Miss Emity B. Aupricu, of Centredale, 
R. I., has made a special study of Phonog- 
raphy for two years, and is prepared to 
take dictations of sermons, letters, articles 
for the press, &c. Her terms are $2.50 per 
day, or $15.00 per week. Or charges are 
made by the page, or by the sermon, if pre- 
ferred. This is a comparatively new pro- 
fession for women. We hope it may prove 
a lucrative one. 

Miss MARY ODENHEIMER,\the daughter 
of Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey, has 
spent part of the summer on the seashore, 
and part of it at Secretary Fish’s country 
residence on the Hudson. She has been 
hard at work making studies for several 
original heads and finishing several portraits. 
She has given up her studio on Broadway 
next to Grace Church, and expects to spend 
part of the winter in Paris. She will prob- 
ably reach Rome about Carnival week. 
Her ‘Brunhilde” which was at the last 
Academy Exhibition, has been sent to Chica- 
go. On her return she will reoccupy her 
old studio, 788 Broadway. 

Miss M. Freprika Perry, of the law 
firm of lady-lawyers, Perry & Martin, of 
Chicago, is about to enter the lecture field. 
The purport of her lecture is the relation 
which Woman sustains to great national 
emergencies, like that of the strikers and 
riots of last summer. In these days of agi- 
tated controversy on the rights of labor, the 
duties of capital, and similar topics, it is 
worthy of note that women should engage 
in these discussions, and thereby demon- 
strate their increasing interest in the larger. 
affairs of life. Miss Perry is a young wo- 
man of uncommon ability and strength of 
character; she is not only an able lawyer, 
but aclear thinker and close student on sub- 
jects unconnected with her profession. As 
a speaker, she has received encomiums for 
brilliancy and power. Of accomplished 
tastes and pleasing presence, she is certain 
to produce a most favorable impression 
wherever she goes. We commend her to 
our lecture-loving friends and predict for 
her a marked success. Miss Perry is an Ob- 
erlin graduate of the Oberlin Law depart- 
ment, class of ’75. 
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POETRY. 


GIVING AND TAKING. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The following is an attempt to putin 
English verse a prose translation of a poem 
by Tinnevaluva, a Hindoo poet of the third 
century of our era. He was a hater of 
idolatry, and had an almost Christian con- 
ception of God and Diety.—J. G. Whittier. 


Who gives and hides the giving hand, 

Nor counts on favor, fame or praise, 

Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the sea and land. 

Who gives to whom hath nought been given, 

His gift in need, though small indeed 

As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed. 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 

Forget it not, O man, to whom 

A gift shall fall, while yet on earth; 

Yea, even to thy seven-fold birth 

Recall it in the lives to come. 

Who broods above a wrong in thought 

Sins much, but greater sin is his 

Who, fed and clothed with kindness, 

Shall count the holy arms as nought. 

Who dares to curse the hands that bless 

Shall know of sin the deadliest cost; 

The patience of the heavens is lost 

Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 

For he who breaks all laws may stil! 

In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven; 

But none can save, in earth or heaven 

The wretch who answers good with ill. 
10th Mo. 30th, 1877. —The Fair. 











THE DOGE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY JULIA R, HOWE ANAGNOS. 


She was a Venetian Princess and lived in the days of 
Eld, 

A Marquis offered her goblet, a Signor her jewels held, 

A Noble sighed at her elbow, a Senator strove for her 


ear, 

But oh! ‘twas the lonely Poet, be loved her and loved 
her dear! 

She was a Venetian Princess, and dwelt in the palace 
high; 

The wins and waves of the Lid, they fed her with 
melody; 

Her father dreamed of a crownlet, the maiden dreamed 
of a veil; 

But oh! *twas the Poet loved her, he loved her, and 
grew so pale! 

She was a Venetian Princess, and often prayed to 
Saint Mark, 


Her Gondolier was a-waiting, where the moon kissed 
the waters dark. 
She has crossed with the holy symbol, she has bowed 
at the altar high, 
Beware, O thou Doge’s daughter, the seal of thy life 
is nigh! 
The prophets and saints in the gilding 
They kindly smile on the Maid, 
She has passed from the sacred building, 
Not happy, yet not afraid. 
She has reached the whispering water, 
And her orders soft would tell; 
“Beware, O thou Doge’s daughter, 
This rower can sing as well!” 
"Tis he! ‘tis the fiery Poet would bear her away o’er 
the wave; 
Her life is sealed, she doth know it, and gives him 
her hand so brave. 
Yes! Home is sweeter than fortune, and love is 
warmer than pride; 
She has left the Dukes and their crownlets, to dwell 
by the Poet's side. 
She was a Venetian Princess, but her face was hid in 


her veil, 

And underneath the Palazzo, her cheeks grew death- 
fully pale; 

But away, thou lusty rower! under the brightest of 
moons, 

To a shore that doth not know her, far from the old 
lagoons. — The Fair. 








TIM’S PARTNER. 
BY AMANDA M, DOUGLASS. 


“‘Ain’t got nothin’ Miss May, to set up a 
chap in housekeepin’, have you?” 

‘‘Housekeeping!” the young lady cried in 
surprise. ‘‘Why, surely, Tim, you are not 
thinking of—” and she paused suddenly, 
eyeing the figure before her from head to 
foot. 

A strange, misshapen creature it was. He 
was barely eighteen, but he might have been 
twice that from the looks of his face, which 
was thin and sharp, and wrinkled about the 
eyes and forehead, surmounted by a shock 
of sandy brown hair, and thatched with a 
gray felt hat going to tatters. A short 
humped-back figure, with a body all out of 
proportion to the pinched slender legs. The 
arms were long and finished by hands twice 
two large. A poor, pitiful object; yet there 
was something very wistful and touching in 
the great brown eyes. 

“Of gettin’ married? Was you goin’ to 
say that, Miss May? He! he! A girl would 
want a husband mighty bad, wouldn’t she, 
when she picked up such a crooked stick? 
The good Lord knows why he made me this 
way, I s’pose,” falling for a moment into a 
reflective mood. ‘But ’taint that, Miss 
May. I’ve got a room of old Mother Budd, 
and a stove, and a mattress, and now I’ve 
taken a pardner—Jerry; but you don’t know 
nothing about him. He’s a little chap what’s 
had a drunken father all his life, and had 
to get about on two crutches—worse’n me, 
a good sight,” looking down with pride on 
his thin legs and substantial feet. ‘‘And 
now his father’s sent up to the island, and 
he had no place to go. So we've set up to- 
gether. He’s smart in some ways, is Jerry 
—kin sew like a girl, and cook, and we'll 
get along just jolly. Only if we had some 
dishes and things. You see we have to pay 

a dollar a week in advance, for old Mother 
Budd is sharp at a bargain, looking out for 
tricks. Then I bought some coal an’ wood, 
an’ that took about all my spare capital.” 
He gave a sort of a humorous grin as he said 
“capital.” 

He had shoveled off the snow and cleaned 


out the gutter to perfection. Miss May had 
paid him thirty cents. After a moment she 
said: 

“Come down in the basement, Tim. I| 
should not wonder if we could find you an 
outfit. Two boys housekeeping! It’s rath- 
er funny.” 

Tim scraped and wiped his feet, stood his 
shovel in a corner of the area, and followed 
the young lady within. All winter he had 
been on hand to clean the sidewalk and put 
in the coal. Besides his wages she had 
given him a few old garments, and his grat- 
itude had touched her. Now she felt rath- 
er amused. 

Bridget gave him a somewhat unfriendly 
stare as he entered the kitchen. She never 
could understand why a lady like Miss May 
should take fancies ‘‘to beggars and that 
sort of trash.” Dr. May looked rather seri- 
ous about it and wished her mother had 
lived, or that Aunt Helen knew how to in- 
terest her in other people. He saw quite 
enough of the misery and wretchedness of 
the world without having his pretty young 
daughter breaking her heart over it. 

“Come and warm yourself, Tim. Bridget, 
where are those cracked and checked dishes 
and old tins I picked out the other day? 
And there are some chairs down cellar. Oh, 
and those old comfortables I laid away?” 

“Sure, miss, I was goin’ to ask you if I 
might give the dishes to my cousin, Ann 
Flynn, who is to be married on Sunday 
night. They'd be a godsend to her.” 

“Well, divide them,” and Miss May 
smiled. 

Bridget very unwillingly opened the clos- 
et door. The idea of giving china dishes to 
a beggar! She grudged everything that 
could go to a “‘cousin.” 

Miss May picked up two cups and sau- 
cers, four plates, two bowls and several mis- 
cellaneous articles, including a block-tin 
teapot, and two or three dilapidated pails. 

“O, Miss May! Why we'll feel as grand 
as kings!” and Tim’s eyes were lustrous 
with gratitude. 

‘‘Here’s a basket to pack them in. Bridg- 
et give him a little tea and sugar, and some 
of the cold meat left yesterday. I'll run 
up-stairs and find some bed-clothes.” 

She came back laden. Tim’s face glowed 
to its utmost capacity, which was large, see- 
ing that he had been out in the cold. 

**There, I haven’t any table, but all these 
will help. You are sure your partner, as 
you call him, is a trusty fellow?” 

‘‘He’s good as gold, though he ain’t no 
legs worth speaking of. He used to sell pa- 
pers on the cars, but he stumbled one day 
and had one cut off and t’other hurt. His 
father used to keep him round begging, but 
he’s bound to have nice times now along o’ 
me. If youcould hear him sing, Miss May 
—it’s like a bird hanging out of a winder. 
When the weather comes warm he can sell 
apples, and flowers, and sich. I'll havea 
little spare capital bimeby to start him with. 
And it’ll be next to having folks of one’s 
own. I never had any you see. Not that 
I’d want a father like Jerry’s. Poor little 
chap, he’s had rough times, what with 
beatin’ and starvin’.” 

Miss May winked a tear out of her’blue 
eyes. How ready these street Arabs were 
to stand by one another. Would anybody 
in her “‘set” take in a poor brother unhesi- 
tatingly? 

Tim was grateful from the very depths of 
his soul, and it was no mean one. He 
bundled the articles in a great pack and 
shouldered them, chairs and all, and drew 
his wet sleeve across his eyes, while his 
good-by was a very husky sound. If Miss 
May could have heard the rejoicing! 

And yet it was a miserable little room up 
three flights of stairs, with only one window 
looking into a rear house; their bedstead 
had been made of dry-goods boxes, and 
when they covered it with her clean chintz 
comfortable, and arrayed their closet shelves 
with the dishes, leaving the door open so 
they could feast their eyes on their new pos- 
sessions, they could not resist giving three 
cheers; and Tim was actually coaxed into 
dancing a break down, while Jerry clapped 
“Finnegan’s waxe” with his thin hands on 
the one good knee he had left. It wasa 
blustering March day but they had a delight- 
fully warm room and a feast. What amused 
them most of all was beautiful Miss May’s 
idea that Tim was going to be married. 

“Tim,” said Jerry, solemnly, when their 
laugh was ended, “I don’t know how girls 
feel about such poor cripples as you and 
me, but my opinion is that my mammy 
would have been glad enough to have had 
a husband with the great tender heart you’ve 
got. Poor mammy! I’m glad she’s in 
heaven along of the angels, and I’m glad 
she don’t know about my legs. God would 
not tell her when she was so happy—would 
He, Tim?” 

“No, He wouldn’t,” said Tim, over a 
great lump in his throat. 

There never were such happy days in the 
life of either as those that followed. Jerry 
cooked, kept accounts, washed, ironed and 
mended, and as the days grew warmer be- 
gan to do a thriving business in the button- 
hole bouquets, standing on the corner as the 
men went up-town. Now and then he sold 
popular photographs on commission, or a 
lot of choice bananas. 

Tim was brisk and active, and caught up 





all manner of odd jobs. Now and then he 





saw Miss May. Once he sent Jerry with a 
bouquet of flowers. 

‘I wanted you to see him, Miss May,” he 
said afterward, hanging around until he 
caught sight of her. ‘‘He don’t look pale 
and peaked, as he did when we first set up. 
It’s good livin’, you see, and no beatin’. 
And we have just the jolliest times you 
ever heard of. He don’t want me to call 
him anything but pardner. I do believe that 
ere little chap would give his life for me.” 

“OQ Tim, how good you are,” she cried. 
‘*You shame richer and wiser people. It is 
very noble to take that poor little boy by 
the hand and love and protect him.” 

“Noble!” echoed Tim, pulling his fore- 
lock and coloring through the tan and grim. 
‘‘Why, Miss May, he’s a sight of help and 
comfort to me; better’n any wife could be, 
cause you see, no woman who'd take me 
ever’d be haif so good.” 

“Tim,” said she, opening her dainty Rus- 
sian leather pocket-book, ‘‘I want to adda 
little mite to your happiness. I am going 
to the country soon, for the whole summer. 
I want you to take this and spend it just as 
I tell you. You and Jerry must go on 
some nice excursion; there will be plenty 
of them presently. Get a good dinner, and 
take all the delight you can, and remember 
to tell me all about it afterward.” 

“QO Miss May, you are too good for any- 
body’s folks! Indeed, I'll tell you every 
word. AndcanI come again next winter 
to shovel snow and do chores?” 

“Yes, indeed. We shall be glad to have 
you. God bless you and your partner, poor, 
brave little soul. I shall think of you 
often.” 

“T never see an angel ’xcept the ones in 
the pictures with wings, but 1 know Miss 
May is one,” said Tim to himself. 

Tim and his partner counted their money 
that night; business had been flourishing of 
late. 

‘‘There’s twenty-one dollars that we have 
saved up free and clear, and the lady’s five. 
Tim, you had better put them in the bank,” 
and Jerry’s eyes sparkled feverishly. 

‘“T’d have to hide the bank-book, then,” 
and Tim chuckled. ‘‘Think of havin’ a 
bank account! Why, we'd feel a'most like 
Astor or old Commodore.” 

‘But I wish you would, Tim. I'm afraid 
to have so much inthe house. It will be 
something against winter when business is 
dull. Now we're making plenty to live 
upon, Won't you, Tim?” 

“To be sure I will—to-morrow. And 
we'll hide the book in that same chink in 
the floor. No one would think of looking 
there. And we'll have a rousin’ time on 
some ’xcursion. We'll choose one with a 
brass band, and have a little dance in one 
corner, by ourselves. There isn’t the beat 
of Miss May in this whole world.” 

“She’s good, but then she’s rich, you 
know. Five dollars doesn’t look so large 
to her as it does to youorme. But Tim, I 
love you better than a hundred Miss Mays.” 

Tim chuckled and winked hard, but said 
never a word. 

He was off early in the morning, as he 
had an important job on hand. Jerry would 
have dinner ready at noon, and he would 
put on his ‘‘store clothes” and go down to 
the bank like any other swell. My eyes! 
Weren’t they in clover? 

Tim could not not get home until three; 
but he had earned two dollars since morning. 
They each had a key to the door, and, find- 
ing it locked, Tim drew out his. Jerry had 
gone to business; afternoons were his time. 
There was no dinner set on the table and 
covered with a napkin. A curious chill of 
something like neglect went to Tim’s warm 
heart; but he whistled it away and found a 
bit of cold meat and some oatmeal. Then 
he decided he would run over on Broadway 
and tell Jerry of his good luck. It was too 
late to think of going to the bank. 

No little chap sat on the well-known cor- 
ner. Tim walked up a block, down again, 
and studied the cross streets sharply. Had 
he sold out and gone home? Or maybe he 
had taken the money to the bank! Tim ran 
home again. Yes, that was it, the money 
was gone. 

He waited and waited. Somehow he did 
not feel a bit jolly, but he boiled the kettle 
and laid the supper. No Jerry yet. What 
had become of him? Had he put on his 
best suit? 

They had made a clothes-press out of a 
dry-goods box, and Tim went to inspect it. 
Why—Jerry’s shelf was entirely empty. 
Shirts, stockings, yes, everything, even to 
his old every-day suit was gone. Tim 
dropped on the floor, and hid his face in his 
hands. Had Jerry?—— 

It was funny, but Tim squared off and 
gave the box a thump that bruised his 
knuckles. It seemed to him that the box 
had breathed a suspicion that Jerry had 
stolen the money and ran away. Then 
he kicked it and sat down and cried as if 
his heart would break. His pardner, little 
Jerry, a thief! No, he would never, never 
believe it. 

He sat up until midnight, and it seemed 
to him that there had never been such lone- 
liness since the world began. Then the 
next morning he made some inquiries. 
Their two nearest neighbors were washer- 
women. Both had been out all day. No 
one had seen Jerry. 

If Jerry’s father were not in prison—but 





he had been sent up in February for a year, 
and here it was only the first of June. Or 
if there had been any evil companions 
hanging around—but Jerry and every stitch 
of his belongings, as well as the money, had 
surely disappeared. 

There was no gay excursionforTim. He 
drooped over his desertion, and grew mo- 
rose, began to save his money again, and 
shut himself up like a hermit. The poor 
crippled boy that he had taken to his heart, 
that he had warmed and fed! Ah! it was 
very bitter. Perhaps not even his beautiful 
Miss May would care to remember him. 

So he did not gonear her. Autumn came 
onapace. Onedreary November day, when 
he could find nothing to do, he turned home- 
ward weary and heart-sick. Ah! if there 
was only a cheery voice to welcome him! 

Some one stvod by his door, a lady in 
dainty attire. Some one caught his arm 
and cried: 

“O, Tim, I’m so glad that you have 
come! I have been waiting more than an 
hour. Tim, I have found little Jerry, and 
he is dying; but he asks for you constantly. 
Come right away. Don’t lose a moment.” 

“Jerry!” in a sort of dazed way, as if he 
but haif understood. ‘Little Jerry—my 
pardner? O Miss May—no, you can’t mean 


it—dying?” 
“Yes. Hurry, Tim. I’ve waited so long 
already.” 


They walked down the stairs and scudded 
through the street toa horse-car. It seemed 
to Tim that they rode an hour. Then they 
alighted, and a short walk brought them to 
a decent looking tenement-house. Up one 
flight of stairs and a door opened. 

‘Is it Tim?” asked a weak voice. 

Tim threw himself on his knees by the 
bedside, and kissed the sweet, wan face 
with the tenderness of a mother. For some 
minutes only sobs were heard. 

“You told him, Miss May?” 

“No, Jerry. We hurried so there was no 
chance. But I will tell him every word.” 

“OQ Tim, you didn’t think I was a thief? 
It broke my heart to go. It was father. 
He had got out some way, and had been 
watching us. He came that night when we 
were so happy counting our money, but he 
didn’t dare offer to take meaway then. The 
next morning he walked in with a paper, 
which he said was a warrant for me, and 
that if I dared to say a word he’d send me 
to. the Refuge. I picked up my things—I 
was so afraid of him—and then he wanted 
the money, and swore if I didn’t get it he’d 
kill me. I told him I wouldn’t; so he tied 
my hands and bound my mouth, lest I should 
scream, and then he hunted everywhere; 
and oh, Tim, he found it! He took me 
right out of the city with him to a vile den, 
where they wanted to make a thief of me.” 

“O Jerry, dear, don’t talk; it takes away 
all your strength. God knows I could never 
have a hard thought of you now,” and Tim 
broke down. 

“Just a little. Icouldn’t get back to you. 
They watched me and beat me until I was 
sore and stiff; and there I stayed until a 
fortnight ago, when one night I gave them 
the slip. I wanted to come back and tell 
you how it was, but the way was so far, and 
I was so tired! Then I fell down in the 
street, and a good woman picked me up and 
brought me in here, where it is so nice and 
clean, Tim, and such a nice place to die in. 
And then I don’t remember much until yes- 
terday, when Miss May came in, and this 
morning, when she brought her father. 
And then I wanted to see you, to tell you— 
Tim, if you could hold me in your arms 
again! Miss May said I would find mammy 
in heaven; that God cared for poor little 
boys. Doeshe, Tim? Ilike you to tell me. 
And will He come and let me be your 
partner again? Is it very far? Kiss me, 
Tim. YouknownowI wasn’tathief. Miss 
May sang something yesterday about open- 
ing the starry gates ¥ 

“At the portal Jesus waits: 
All the heavenly host begin; 
Open wide the starry gates, 
Let the little traveler in” 
sang the sweet little voice over a tremu- 
lous sob. 

Closer clung the thin arms, and the cool 
cheek was pressed against Tim’s, hot with 
burning tears. The little hands that had 
kept their house tidy and prepared the sim- 
ple meals, lay limp and useless. The eyes 
could not see any more, but the lips smiled 
and murmured a few incoherent words, soft, 
sweet—and then an awesome silence. The 
little waif Jerry had gone over the river. 

*O, Miss May,” cried Tim, “they will 
take him in—won’t they? For, you see, 
the poor little chap didn’t have a square 
chance inthis world! He’s been cuffed and 
kicked about, and had to go on crutches, 
an’ been half starved many a time; but he 
wouldn’t lie and steal for all that. He ought 
to be happy somewheres. O Jerry! Jerry! 
I loved youso! And you was true to the 
last :” 

“They will take him in,” Miss May an- 
swered, with solemn tenderness. And pres- 
ently she unclasped the arms that wound 
around Jerry’s neck, lays the poor hands 
straight, and leads Tim over by the window. 
He looks at her with dumb, questioning 
eyes, as if he would fain have her fathom 
the mystery that he knew so little about. 
She brushesawdy sometears. But Oh! what 
can she say tocomfort him? For Jerry was 
all he had. 











Presently Tim comes back and kisses the 
cold lips, and stares at the cold beauty over. 
spreading the wan face. 

“O, Miss May,” he cries, “‘do you ever 
suppose I could ever earn enough to pay for 
his being buried in some country place, 
where there'd be a few flowers and a tree 
growing over him? I'd work all my life 
long. For he'd like it so. I can’t bear to 
think of having him carried away—” 

“No,” she says with a shiver, ‘I will see 
about it, Tim.” Then she gives a few or. 
ders to the woman, and goes away, leaving 
Tim with his ‘‘partner.” 

Dr. May shook his head at his daughter 
at first, and said that it was folly; but two 
days after he had him buried in a pretty ry. 
ral cemetry, with a white marble slab above 
his head containing two words — ‘Tim’, 
Partner.” And Tim, who takes care of the 
doctor’s horse now, and does odd chores, 
pauses occasionally, and says to Miss May: 
“There never can be anybody quite like 
Jerry tome again. Over in the other coun. 
try we'll be partners forever.” —Er. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


The ‘‘Sunday Meetings for Women” were 
resumed last Sunday afternoon, at 4 Park 
Street, in the rooms of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, the “Union” 
having resulted from these meetings. 

The meeting was opened at 3 o'clock by 
the reading of a hymn, and passages from 
the ‘Sacred Anthology,” and with prayer. 
The speaker was the Rev. Elizabeth M. 
Bruce, and her subject, ‘“‘Why do we Live?” 
which was effectively presented, caused se- 
rious questions and an earnest discussion. 
In our small space we can only mention a 
few of the principal points. 

After vividly portraying persons under 
different circumstances and mental condi- 
tions who asked earnestly, sadly, or despair- 
ingly—‘‘Why do I live?” she said that the 
question was asked sooner or later, more or 
less often, by every thoughtful person; that 
even restlessness was preferable to stolidity, 
and that the state of mind most to be dread- 
ed was that which Sidney Smith attributed 
as the quality of a certain book,—‘‘decent 
debility.” Why do we live? for what pur- 
pose do we exist? We should ask, and be 
able to give asomewhat satisfactory answer. 
We should live in the earnest endeavor for 
the best development of ourselves from the 
highest impulse. 

Mrs. Bruce then dwelt on the means of 
individual growth, spoke of the sorrows of 
life as the necessary shades for human plants, 
which would droop under excessive light; 
called attention to the importance of so- 
called little things in life; urged us to re- 
member, in our efforts for individual growth, 
our relativeness to the growth of the family, 
of society, of the community and of the 
country; suggested that our hours of in- 
spiration become lights to our lives; and 
closed by saying that we should have a de- 
sign in life and work on it as though it were 
to bea picture painted for eternity. Mo- 
rality should be our background; the blue 
atmosphere of freedom to seek and serve 
God, our sky; while the yellow light from 
“the beyond,” should cleave our heavens 
and throw its beams on our work, and the 
red glows of intensity and tenderness should 
encircle us. 

After the discussion, the meeting was 
closed by the reading of the hymn, ‘‘What 
I Live For.” G. D. 


HUMOROUS. 


Epitaph writers have often penned sadly 
and saucily, as the following will show. 
The connubial virtues of Daniel Tears are 
recorded in this couplet: 

Though strange, yet true, full seventy years 
Was his wife happy in her Tears. 

The last lines of the inscription to the 

memory of Daniel Cole of Lincoln: 
When the last trump of heaven shall blow, 
Cole, now raked up in ashes, then shall glow. 
In St. Bennett: 
Here lies one More, and no more can be, 
One More, and no more, how can that be? 
Why one More and no more may well lie here alone, 
But here lies one More, and that’s more than one. 
The following are jocular specimens: 
Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. Reader don't smile, 
But reflect as this tombstone you view; 
That Death, who killed him, in a very short while, 
Will huddle a stone upon you, 
Upon an organist named Mericeth: 
Here lies one, blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life, and died a Merideth. 

Another: 

Beneath these stones repose the bones 
Of Theodosius Grimm, 

He took his beer from year to year, 
And then his bier took him. 

The following on a wedding: : 

By the Rev. Mr. Seals, Henry Wright to 
Miss Orilla Buck: 

The n seals their fate—'tis very clear, 
She is right for once, the buck has got its dear. 

A sign on Clinton Street reads: “‘Wite- 

Washing and Chimlies Clened.” 


‘‘Vade Me Come Cigars” are for sale at a 
tobacco shop on Ann Street, near Fulton. 


One can get ‘‘A Good Dinner, ay and 
Breakfast for 10 Cents” on Cente: Street. 


‘‘Home made Oysters, Pies and Families 
Supplied” is the sign outside a West Broad- 
way dining-saloon. 

A Thompson Street barber announces 4 
‘‘Resumption of Specie Shaving,” whatever 
that may be. 

A sign on the fence around a vacant lot in 
Brooklyn, next door to a butcher’s store, 
reads: ‘‘This Land for Sale with Gore. 


An Irishman who had been sick a long 
time was one day met by the parish priest, 
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when the following conversation took place: 
“Well Patrick, I am glad you have recover- 
ed. Were you not afraid to meet your 
God?” “Ob, no, your riverence! It wasa 
meetin’ the other party that I was afeard 
uv!” replied Pat. 

The New York World invents a new be- 
atitude—Blessed are the poor, for their 
wills shall not be contested. 


“Q Jimmy,” said little Bob, “us has got 
a new baby, and she’s my little sister. All 
my very own!” “Pooh!” said Jimmy, 
‘that’s nothing. We’ve got a great big hor- 
net’s nest up in the peak of our barn, we 
have.” 

A school board inspector asked a small 
pupil of what the surface of the earth con- 
sists, and was promptly answered, ‘‘Land 
and water.” He varied the question slight- 
ly, that the fact might be impressed on the 
boy’s mind, and asked: ‘‘What, then, do 
land and water make?” To which was the 
immediate response: ‘‘Mud.” 


A party of vegetarians who were board- 
ing at a water-cure establishment, while 
taking a walk in the fields, were attacked 
by a bull, which chased them furiously out 
of his pasture. ‘‘That’s your gratitude, is 
it, you hateful thing?” exclaimed one of 
the ladies, panting with fright and fatigue, 
“After this, I'll eat beef three times a day!” 


The simple but strong mind of Alderman 
Cowing, of New York, has hewed through 
toa great truth. ‘You got some millions 
from the city, you say, Mr. Ingersoll? Yes? 
You have not repaid it? No? You have 
some property, though; you are willing, I 
suppose, to surrender what you have? 
What’s that? Not willing? hy, God 
bless me, sir, then you are a thief—a thief, 
do you understand?” To which Mr. Inger- 
soll murmurs a gentle assent, and the shock- 
ed Alderman ponders, ‘‘By George, I be- 
lieve these Tweed Ring fellows were all 
thieves—I do.” 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
epoosily cured. Painless: no aay. 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl. 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, DL 


WATCH s. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sam watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER &CO.Chicago 

















‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decom: Elastics! !! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston ‘ lyl4 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 


privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


—TEH E— 














HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly MASS. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





ty et | 7 
it FlLslit 
ed 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 








worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts * Blisters, . 

im Corns. Sc 


Pimples, " urvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





REMOV ATL 


—of the— 


Dress Rerorm. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
' NEW ROOMS, < 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfu!ly filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 





Osgood’s New Books. 
JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


BIOLOGY. First volume of Monday Lectures, 
by Josep Cook. With Preludes on Current 
vents. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 

This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 
with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 
Mr. Cook has rendered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine. Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wurer.e. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2. 

This volume contains cuente two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of marvelous strength, clear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious a7. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fietps. $1.25. 
“Tt is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing facnity for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 

anecdote at hiscommand with which to animate 
any subject he might choose to touch.”’— Chicago 

une. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howe1ts. 
“Little Classic’ style. Per volume, $1.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and pee ee ge ory essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 

ther with whatever from other sources illustrates 

is period and career. 





Volumes 1 and 2, 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 


ge ye Bairenth, Sister of Frederick the 


“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Wilhel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,’ says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe, By Fr.ix Narsovux. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a Fag of 
Architectural observation through Holland, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.’’—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrizt MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
over, to beim and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK, ($1.25 
or $12 per doz.) by A. N. Jounson. Such commenda- 
tions of it as ‘‘Simply the best and most complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to 
meet with,” from the Boston 7raveller, are getting to 
be as common as they are well deserved. Instructive 
course and 260 pages of music. 

ENCORE. (75cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. Em- 
ERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, 
Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents. or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perkrns, has of course en- 
tirely different matter from that in the ‘‘Encore,” but 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence of 
contents. 

SALUTATION. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by L. O. 
EMERSON, is a first-class Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full instruc- 
tive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, 
&c., for practice. 

. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O, PERKINS, 
to fe eet enon Music Book of the author and of 
the first quality. %36 pages of which 100 pages are 
filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Singing School, and 75 pages with METRICAL Tunes. 


Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will use 


The Gem Gleaner. By J. M. Cuapwick., is 


especially for Choirs, 
having rather more than one good Anthem or Motet 
for each Sunday of the year. 


ust published. Music 
by Dr. Munger, J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite 
composers. A good book for the easy practice of So- 
cieties. $1.00; or $9.00 per doz. 

By L. O. Em- 


SC 
+b 
Emerson's Chorus, Bogk,, rc ‘and - 
ruses ani ees. 
Meare ara aemecailty. A Sot class Society book. 
$1.25; or $12 doz. 

. , By 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus  Book.. 
of the best, and many Po ey | attractive. A first 
class Society book. $1.25; or $12 per doz. 

Choir By E. Tovrsez, has 75 fine An- 
J 


horus thems and Choruses, and 25 
ants, Te Deums, &c. First class Chorus-Choir 


book. $15 per doz. 


H By W.O. Per- 
x ,isat 
The American Glee Book, six. ix: 


positions from beginning to end. $1.50; or $13.50 
per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


MEMOTIR 


AND 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Prerce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Hargiet W.PREston. Square 12mo. ce $2.00. 
“‘A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

only to Byron's. hile Byron is out of fashion 
n hisown country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 

constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s li 

his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul’s Day.” 

Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 
eee B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
r). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 


Discourses by JoHN JaMEs TayLer. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


oy 
A New Novel in the ‘‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa cingio, 

lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 

book is ey sweet, sound, and hopefal in 

spirit; the style the strength and simplicity of an 

accomplished writer.""— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Uniform with‘*Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “‘Deirdré,”’ 
“Is That Ally’ “Kismet,” “The Great Match,” 
“A Modern ee en” “Hetty’s 
Strange History.” ce $1.00. 


By the editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 


Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 


Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 


Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. iyl4 





New and Forthcoming Books. 


WAYSIDE SERIES. 


NIMPORT. 


New Edition. Sq. 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price re- 
duced to $1.25. 


HARRY HOLBROOKE OF HOLBROOKE 
HALL. 


With three illus- 





By Sir Ranpau H. Roperrs, Bart. 
tions by the author. $1.25. 


BOURBON LILIES. 


By Mrs. Lizzie W. Coampngy. (Jn press.) 





NEARLY READY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK. D. D. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of 
Dr. Kirk, and views of Mount Vernon Church and 
the American Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


By 8. M. Campset., D. D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


By H. A. Mrzegs, D. D. 


SLICES FROM MOTHER GOOSE. 


By Atice PARKMAN. [Illustrated by “Champ.” In 
envelope. 
*,*New and bright versions of fourteen of the most 
popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite humor- 
ous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. Text 
in red. The publishers are confident that this will 
prove one of the most attractive holiday issues of the 
present season, as a gift from friend tofriené, of all 


ages. 


12mo. Cloth. 





ALL AROUND A PALETTE. 


Children’s Art Series. By Mrs. Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 
Over a hundred illustrations and striking cover de- 
sign, by “Champ.’’ Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

*,*This is the first of a series of books by the author 

of “In the Sky-Garden,’’ which was so deservedly 

popular last year, and of which the present volume is 

a worthy successor in both text and illustrations. 


THE CEDARS. 


MORE OF CHILD LIFE. 

By Exuis Gray. Vol. 2 of the Long Ago Series. 
Illustrated by C. Howard Walker. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

*,*Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 

lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 

ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. 


By Mrs. 8. 8. Rossrns, author of the “Win and Wear 
Series.”’ Illustrated by C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth 
$1.25. 

*,*A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mary C. Bartierr. Illustrated by Virginia M. 
Guild & C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 











381 Washington St., Roston. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Wu..1am 8. 
Roptnson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The jus of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.— Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald, 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad hamor and strong 

sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.—, 
New Bedford Hvening Standard. 
These “pen portraits” contain a vast amount of 1n- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 





CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Gerorce H. CaLvert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 
value.— Phil. Preas. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 
Traveller. as 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant, 

Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 
National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.""—Salem Post. 





“The Father of the Kindergarten.” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by Emi_y Sarrrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.— American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introdac- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life. 


By Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 
LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


{41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 





For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. LothropCo., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. Illustrated. $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place” story ever 

published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


12 mo. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. - $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 





Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Dec, 8, 1877. 





All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial manggpment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de nt of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date —— on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
sho be made the first or second week after the 

* money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 

















SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of December. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends, Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the Woman’s JoURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. Sixty CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 











WHAT TO DO NEXT. 


There is a general inquiry and feeling of 
uncertainty among Suffragists, in regard 
to what should be done now to forward 
their cause. 

This is not remarkable, when we remem- 
ber how long the same appliances have 
been used, and still women remain disfran- 
chised. ‘‘Can we not do something differ- 
ent?” asks one. ‘‘Would it not be best to 
stop work altogether, and let the interest 
now created grow, rather than to do the 
same things over and over?” asks another; 
and so on. Interrogations are in the minds 
of thousands of earnest, strong-hearted Suf- 
fragists, on this point. Nor does this ask- 
ing indicate either discouragement or luke- 
warmness. It isa form of expression for 
increasing urgency and deepening interest. 

Thus far, the instrumentalities have been 
lectures, conventions, petitions, tracts, Wo- 
man Suffrage papers, more or less of out- 
side discussion. These agencies have already 
brought about achange in the laws of nearly 
every northern State, so great that there is 
comparatively little to complain of in this 
respect, except the fact of disfranchisement 
itself, which is the great complaint. The 
avenues of iudustry and occupation are so 
far widened that a young woman may have 
a choice of pursuit almost as free as that of 
a young man. The professions—law, medi- 
cine, theology,—are opento women. Higher 

‘education is secure. Everywhere, in all 
- gtades of society, the life of Woman is so 
‘mueh fuller, richer, and easier than it was 
thirty years ago, that the young women of 
to-day have no conception of the narrow 
sphere and scanty opportunities of all wo- 
men at that time, while for women who had 
to earn their living, there was then only a 
narrow choice, meager results, pinching 
poverty, and bitter, humiliating depend- 
ence, 

These great changes havé ail been accom- 

plished 8".d secured by the ‘‘Worliaii move- 
ment,” and by the instrumentalities above- 
named. To my mind, this fact is proof that 
the choice of methods and means has been 
wise, and that nothing will be found to 
serve so well in the future as a continuance 
of the same means, viz: lectures, conven- 
tions, tracts, petitions, and Suffrage papers. 
We must not forget that the political eman- 
cipation of Woman, with its attendant con- 
sequences, will be the crowning fact of all 
the ages, and only the slow, sure work of 
years can accomplish this radical change. 
Every blow struck for freedom, every reso- 
lution for liberty and justice, since the world 
was made, has been a John the Baptist, 
preparing the way for Justice, Liberty and 
Eqnal Rights for women. No one can count 
the years that remain before the last barriers 
will be removed which hedge women into 
unequal conditions. 

Laws, customs, traditions, religions, be- 
liefs, must all first be modified or materially 
changed. The question of equal rights for 
Woman reaches both ‘‘below the altar where 
we worship, and the hearth where we rear 
our children.” It touches every part of our 
social system, and the foundation principles 
of the government itself. To change all 
these is a work of time. To reach the 
crowning result of equal human rights for 
all human beings, there must be “line upon 
line; here a little’and there a little.” There 
must be patient work and patient waiting. 
There must be an appeal to reason and con- 
science. This can be most effectually made 
by the lecture, the convention, the tract, 
the petition, and the journals which advo- 
cate Equal Rights. 


The old methods are good, and cannot be 
dispensed with. Let us still use them, work 





ing and waiting. , L. 8. 
oe 
PRESIDENT HAYES FOR WOMAN 
SUFERAGE. 


A telegraphic dispatch from Washing- 
ton, dated Dec. 3, announces that ‘‘Mrs. Sara 
J. Spencer and Mrs. Sargent, wife of the 
Senator of that name, asked the President 
to recommend in his message, legislation by 
which women should be vecognized in for- 
eign, as well as domestic appointments; 
also that he recommend an amendment to 
the Constitution in order to secure Woman 
Suffrage in the States. The President re- 
plied that at a future time he might state in 
writing his views, but would say that, if 
Congress should recommend for adoption 
by the States such amendment to the Con- 
stitution, it would meet with his approval.” 

The message contains no allusion to the 
Woman question, but is otherwise worthy 
of the general approval with which it has 
been received. Upon the questions of re- 
sumption, finance, and civil service reform, 
it is thoroughly satisfactory, though, upon 
the last point, we wish it had been more ex- 
plicit in its suggestions. No reform in the 
Civil Service can be genuine or permanent, 
which does not change the tenure of public 
office, making it permanent during good 
behavior. The candid and non-partisan 
tone of the message is in refreshing con- 
trast with the recent speeches of the politi- 
cians in Congress. H. B. B, 
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WFLL DONE COLORADO! 





The Suffragists in Colorado, neither cast 
down nor in despair at the late vote, have 
reorganized, and commenced work. 

They have employed Miss Matilda Hind- 
man to lecture ‘‘till the whole State is can- 
vassed,”” There are others, eloquent and 
able men and women, in the State, who 
will assist in the canvass. There are a large 
number of intelligent men and women scat- 
tered all over Colorado, who will co-operate 
to make this canvass a success. The effect- 
ive service which Miss Hindman can render, 
is known and held in grateful remembrance 
by all our readers. 

This courageous continuance of work in 
Colorado is worthy of praise and imitation. 
May Colorado yet prove to be the first State 
to establish justice for Woman! L. 8. 
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WORK IN RHODE ISLAND. 





The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which last year spent more time and 
money than any other State, except Colora- 
do, to carry forward the work for Woman 
Suffrage, has again engaged the services of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who will com- 
mence a series of meetings, on the 15th inst. 

he work of Mrs. Campbell, which was 
so thoroughly tested and approved in Rhode 
Island last year, as it is everywhere, will be 
doubly valuable now, following as it does, 
directly on her previous good tillage there. 
Rhode Island takes the lead in work this 
year. What State will follow? L. 8. 

A WORD TO SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 

Every State should have one or more lec- 
turers constantly in the field. There are 
earnest, faithful and valuable persons ready 
to aid in this capacity, if they can be sus- 
tained in doing it. 

Will not Suffrage Clubs meet at once, 
and see what and how much they can do to 
enable the State Societies to employ lectur- 
ers? 

Last week, a devoted and clear-headed 
Suffragist in Salem, Mass., proposed the 
following plan: 

“I would divide the State into ten or 
twelve districts, and put a determined 
friend, either man or woman, in charge of 
each one. Let them visit every town in the 
district, find out the friends, get them to 
come together and unite for work. I would 
not employ lecturers to begin with, but in- 
telligent persons who would be willing to 
ive their time for—say about two dollars a 
ay and expenses. In what way, you will 
also ask, shall the money be got? Let each 
member joining a club, pay at least one dol- 
lar a year, and, in order that the very poor- 
est may have no excuse, I would make the 
first payment ten cents, and two cents a 
week afterwards. The liberal and large- 
hearted might begin with ten dollars. I 
would make each tenth person a collector, 
who should hand over once a month what- 
ever money he or she has, to the local treas- 
urer, who, in turn, should hand it to the 
State treasurer, Samuel E. Sewall, in Bos- 
ton. I would begin our political year on 
the first of November, and make all acts 
date from that. I think, in this way, we 
could raise $10,000, and, what would be 
better, as many adherents. 

The above plan is suggested to the Massa- 
chusetts State Society. But the local Clubs 
can act upon it, or devise some other course 
which may suit their locality better. When 
a majority of club-members are women who 
have time, but not money, a sale of articles 
which women can make might be had. 
There might be an evening entertainment 
of tableaux, with a small fee. But we will 
not say yet; let the Clubs see what they can 
do, and then report to the Executive Com- 
mittee, at thisoftice. The long winter even- 
ings are here, and they ought to be used 








for evening mectings. L. 8. 


WOMEN NOMINATED ON SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 

The Republican and Citizens’ Committees 
have honored themselves and the city, by 
nominating two women as members of the 
School Board. 

Lucia M. Peabody is a member of the 
present Board, and the year closes her third 
of service. She has been an industrious 
member. She is chairman of the Roxbury 
division, and has had an important position 
on the committee on examinations. She 
has also done efficient work upon the com- 
mittee on sewing, drawing and kindergar- 
tens, and by her experience in the board 
and previous knowledge of the practice and 
theories of education, she 1s eminently fitted 
for the position she holds. 

Lucretia P. Hale has been voted for be- 
fore by the citizens of Boston. She was 
elected three years ago, when the act mak- 
ing women eligible to seats in the School 
Board went into effect, and served two 
years. Last year she failed of a re-election. 
While she was a member she fulfilled her 
duties to the entire satisfaction of most of 
her associates, and her help in the future 
will be of great service to the public schools, 
with the management of which she is famil- 
iar, and with the interests of which she is 
heartily identified. 

Opposition has been made to these excel- 
lent nominations by some ‘Independent 
Democrats.” The friends of these ladies 
must make special effort in their behalf at 
the polls, to overcome this ungenerous hos- 
tility. As the Boston Daily Advertiser truly 
says: 

“The selection is every way excellent and 
worthy of support. The impression has, 
to some extent, prevailed that, if the names 
of both Miss Peabody and Miss Hale were 
placed on the list, it would in some way 
embarrass the whole ticket. This impres- 
sion has been industriously circulated by 
a few gentlemen whose reasons we do not 
understand. But weare very sure that it is 
entirely erroneous, and that the desire man- 
ifested in good faith to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of women so heartily interested in their 
work, and so accomplished in every part of 
it, will be worth many hundred votes to 
the cause of municipal reform.” 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


Quite a large audience assembled last 
evening to hear Mrs. Campbell lecture on 
Colorado, and were highly pleased. A\l- 
though our citizens were quite familiar with 
the subject, many of them having visited 
all the principal points in that State, and on 
their return informed the others of the pe- 
culiarities of that country, yet all who heard 
the description by Mrs. Campbell of the 
wonderful mountain scenery, grand cany- 
ons, the climate, resources, and society as 
developed there, were greatly delighted as 
well as instructed. Mrs. Campbell evident- 
ly traveled with both eyes and ears open. 
She has a clear perception and acute obser- 
vation, and is very easy and graceful in ex- 
pression. She is very modest in appearance, 
and makes no effort at display. —Des Moines 
Towa State Leader. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


We publish, in another column, items 
entitled ‘‘Crimes against Women,” all of 
them cut out of the newspapers of a single 
day. 

Day after day, and month after month, our 
newspapers chronicle such horrors as these. 
They occur in this country at the rate of 
hundreds every month, of thousands every 
year. They are mostly crimes of violence, 
and all of them committed by men against 
women. Very rarely we read of a man 
killed by a woman, but so seldom that 
it always strikes us with a sense of incon- 
gruity. The public accepts these shocking 
occurrences as a matter of course. 

Thirty years ago, we read continually in 
the Southern newspapers of similar out- 
rages inflicted upon negroes by white men. 
They were then justly regarded in the 
North as a direct result of the subjugation 
of the colored race, and were quoted to 
arouse an intelligent hostility to slavery. 
Since emancipation, we no longer hear of 
them to anything like the same extent. Is 
it not time that Suffragists should call at- 
tention to the direct connection which ex- 
ists between these cruelties and the moral 
and legal subjection in which women are 
held by men? The question naturally 
arises—who is responsible for these crimes? 
We maintain that, above all else, they are 
due to the thoroughly false and abominable 
theory of marriage which is embodied in 
in the laws of every State and of the United 
States. This theory regards the husband 
as the sole head of the family, and the wife 
as his servant, his dependent, his inferior. 
In this false legal definition of marriage lies 
the fatal mistake. It is wicked, unnatural 
and unjust. It has been modified by patch- 
work legislation, but it is incapable of 
thorough reformation, or even of effective 
amendment. It should be radically changed. 
The old English Common Law should be 
expressly repealed, so far as it bears upon 
the domestic relations, and a general princi- 
ple of equality should be substituted. 
Marriage shonld be expressly defined by 
legislation to be a partnership of two equals 








ina relation of reciprocal rights and duties; 





as a partnership intended to be permanent, 
and dissoluble only for criminal violation 
of its mutual obligations by one of its mem- 
bers, but stil] as a partnership. 

Until this great and beneficent legal 
change is effected, women will continue to 
be the prey of brutal and wicked men, our 
cities will continue to be degraded and dis- 
graced by the existence of a class of fallen 
men and fallen women, and womanhood 
will continue to be outraged by such excesses 
of passion and cruelty as those which crowd 





the columns of the daily press. H. B. B. 
— ee —___—_ 
CO-EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


In a very quiet way, and without any pre- 
liminary flourish, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, after more matured consideration, 
has opened the doors of several lecture- 
rooms to women students. The subjects se- 
lected for instruction are the sciences and 
history, which will offer the very best op- 
portunities for young ladies to undertake 
such branches, with the fine equipments of 
its lecture-rooms and the services of able 
professors. 





oe 
A NEW ALLY. 


The Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at its 4th Annual Meeting 
in Chicago, in October, passed a Reso- 
lution declaring its belief that on the ques- 
tion of legalizing the liquor traffic, women 
should have the ballot. Our temperance 
friends have been brought to this decision 
by the logic of events. As consistent Chris- 
tians they could not sincerely pray for the 
overthrow of the rum power and yet de- 
cline toask the Republic for the only weap- 
on by which prohibition can be obtained. 
This does not, however, make them ‘‘Suf- 
fragists” in the broad, full sense of that 
word, nor commit them to any organiza- 
tion having Suffrage as its end and aim. 
Our Union, the official organ of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
has, in harmony with the decision of the 
majority, as above referred to, opened its 
columns: to the moderate and careful pre- 
sentation of the subject, from the temper- 
ance woman’s point of view. Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith, of Philadelphia, well known 
to the churches of America and England 
through her books, has been chosen Editor; 
Mrs. Mary T. Burt, of Brooklyn, Manag- 
ing Editor, and Mrs. Cornelia Alford, of 
Brooklyn, Publisher. Our Union is the lit- 
erary outgrowth of the great temperance 
crusade in the West, and is the exponent 
of the ideas and aims of the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union of the country. 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert is writ- 
ing a series of valuable, sensible letters to 
young women, in her editorial department, 
‘The Woman’s Kingdom,” in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. These articles appear in the 
daily, weekly and semi-weekly issues of the 
paper, and are read by its 70,000 subscrib- 
ers. Mrs. Harbert has held this important 
post for nearly a year. She does not limit 
it to the Suffrage question, but culls from 
all things that pertain to the interests of Wo- 
man. L. 8. 
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BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








At the regular meeting of the Boston 
School Committee, last Tuesday week, the 
question came up on the passage of the or- 
der to establish a Latin School for Girls, 
when Miss Abby W. May spoke as follows: 

I cannot agree with those members who 
haye spoken in favor of the order ereating a 
new Latin School for girls. I oppose the 
order for two reasons. First, because of 
the expense involved, and second, because 
of the comparative inefficiency of such a 
school. The petitioners have asked that 
provision be made for giving to the girls of 
our city who desire it, the same classical in- 
struction that is now given to the boys; and 
I assume that this school board will not at- 
tempt to meet this newly expressed demand 
by offering anything less good than the best 
which we can give. It would seem to be 
the duty of a school committee to foster the 
desire for good education, not to crush it 
by offering anything that is poor or second- 
rate in quality. 

The question before us now is not shall 
we grant the prayer of the petitioners—that 
seems to be a foregone conelusion—but how 
shall we grant it? I say, by giving just as 
good an opportunity to the girls, as we are 
giving to the boys. In order to do this we 
must adopt, it would seem, one of two 
plans. The first is before us. To make a 
new Latin School for girls means exactly as 
much expense as would be involved in mak- 
ing a new Latin School for boys. What 
would be our answer to petitioners who 
should ask us to establish a new and sepa- 
rate Latin School to meet the needs of twen- 
ty or thirty — desiring to be fitted for 
college inCharlestown or Dorchester? We 
should nof entertain such a petition long 
enough to putit upon file. he absurdity 
of the thing would be manifest. Weshould 
say, as I have already said, it cannot be 
done, on grounds of its enormous expense 
and of its obvious ag rae We should 
say it would involve, first of all, a man of 
sufficient ability and breadth and thorough- 
ness of culture to be a head-master, with the 
salary which belongs to that office. No 
cheap substitute could give to the school 
the prestige and the power demanded. We 
should say that we have learned that, to fit 
boys properly for college, the instruction 
must be departmental; that an able teacher 
of the classics is not likely to be as good a 








teacher of the mathematics as anoth 

who has made that branch his poet nn F 
more or less to the exclusion of other matters 
which need the devotion of much of a 
man’s life to grasp. And we should Carr 
this same thought along through other 
branches taught. We know, every one 
knows who has looked into the matter that 
this is true for the Latin School for boys. | 
claim that every one also knows it to be 
true for girls as well. 

Suppose, then, there are thirty girls ready 
to enter a classical school. Perhaps that js 
the largest number to be expected at pres- 
ent. o train them properly we must have 
a man with the ability and culture requisite 
for a head-master’s position, who shall have 
oversight and —_ of the school. We 
must have one teacher who has made the 
classics a specialty, it may chance to be the 
head-master or not. We must have anoth. 
er who has made mathematics a specialty 
and we must have others highly qualified to 
teach other branches, all of whom also 
must have proved themselves by experience 
to be able and successful teachers. When 
we consider that the twenty or thirty girls 
who wish to enter the school to-day will, of 
course, represent several different grades of 
scholarship, some perhaps being fit to enter 
the very highest classes, others only fitted to 
be in the lowest, while the majority range 
through all intermediate stages, I must as. 
sume that such a school would need three 
highly accomplished and expensive teachers, 
and two of thoroughly good qualifications, 
though less advanced and experienced, who, 
however, could by no means be cheaply ob- 
tained. Willour tax-payers approve of this 
expenditure? Are we ready to justify our- 
selves in incurring it? 

For one, I can listen to no argument that 
will provide a school for girls at small cost, 
unless the committee will by the same vote 
ruin the chances of the boys by turning out 
of the Latin School the able men who are 
there to-day, and putting a corps of cheap 
teachers in their places. And I shall be 
ready to pursue this course whenever a man 
—wise in matters of education—upon this 
board or elsewhere, shall say it will do well 
enough for boys. 

So much by way of a very hasty glance 
at the plan proposed. Let us look for a 
moment at another way of meeting the 

resent demand. Suppose we open the Lat- 
in School to girls. What expense would be 
involved, and how efficiently could the 
work be done? First of all, we save entire- 
ly the salary of a head-master. The pres- 
ent head-master, who has the whole course 
of study always in mind, and who has—by 
years of experience—learned of the methods 
to be pursued in advancing the students, 
has to make no new study of these. He has 
simply to add twenty or thirty scholars, 
more or less, to his fold. True, these will 
be fora time in a different building from 
his own, and this will be a disadvantage, 
adding somewhat to his labors, though I 
think not greatly; for the girls would need 
to be under the charge of a man of much 
general culture, who would be fitted to in- 
struct in some of the branches. His fre- 
quent conferences with Mr. Merrill would 
keep the school in line with the boy’s de- 
partment, and Mr. Merrill’s personal pres- 
ence would only be needed occasionally. 
The general corps of Latin School masters 
wan also be summoned to conference, 
each in his own department. 

Let me call a name, since that will sim- 

lify what I have to say. Mr. Fiske of the 
Patin School ranks with the best teachers of 
Greek. If he were charged with the over- 
sight of that department in both schools, it 
would be mer to the advantage of the 
girls, and would not harm the boys one 
iota. He would need to be relieved of 
some of the drill, which might be well done 
under his charge by a less able man, but 
give to him the responsibility of keeping 
the Greek department thoroughly up to the 
mark in both schools, and those who know 
Mr. Fiske will agree with me in feeling 
sure that it will be done. A member of 
this board who knows this gentleman well 
has said he ought to be in the girls’ school, 
from his high fitness for that place. I for 
one could not be willing to rob the boys for 
the girls’ good, while Mr. Fiske could take 
charge of both without impairing his effi- 
ciency one whit. The same course of rea- 
soning will apply in other departments; and 
by pursuing this plan much money will be 
saved and better work willbe done. Ihave 
never favored saving money in our schools 
on any other ground than that of obtain- 
ing good results with such saving; I 
never shall favor it on any other ground. 
I know the tax-paying sentiment of our citi- 
zens too well to believe that they ever wish 
cheap and poor schools. 

I might, of course, elaborate this second 
plan more fully, but I think I have said 
enough to show that, if the Latin School 
be opened to girls, the advantages of de- 
partmental teaching and of the highest 
teaching ability may be had at a muin- 
imnm cost. Let me speak of one other 
thing that may also be gained in this way. 
In the late hearings upon this subject by the 
Committee on High Schoolsa great deal of 
eloquence has been uttered in reference to 
the prestige, the ‘‘ancient honor,” the tradi- 
tions, the memories of the Latin School. 
These united have saved the school through 
many disasters that threatened its existence 
or its nigh place; and these I have learned 
have made it a school—first of its kind, a 
school that is forever to do the best work, 
aschool so tempting and so high that it may 
and must always command the first men In 
the country for its instructors, and will for- 
ever be the cherished “feeder” of the first 
university in our land. I have been glad 
and proud to learn of all this. I have been 
very glad that all these advantages have been 
enjoyed by boys now men. But when some 
of the youngest of these have come before 
us and claimed that, because boys always 
have had the exclusive enjoyment of these 
things, boys may demand the right to ex- 
clude girls from them in the future, I con- 
fess I have been appalled at such a selfish 
claim and such a narrow view of what 1s 
best for all time to come. I have turned 
with great relief to listen to the opinions of 
older graduates, who, while expressing the 
same pride and affection for the old schoo), 
have said ‘‘because it is so good 1 would open 
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it and extend its advantages to as many of 
our children as desire them.” The one oar- 
ty has prayed with most extraordinary ve- 
hemence: ‘‘Fill not up our ranks with 

irls.’ The other party has said: “You 
are here to legislate for the best interests of 
the coming generations: give to them ali, 
the best opportunities that the centuries 
have been gathering.” Whatever this an- 
cient honor, this prestige, these memories 
may need, I ask a share of them for such 
girls as prove their desert by earnest devo- 
tion to the highest culture we can give. 

What are the objections brought forward 
in the late hearings, to opening the school to 
girls beside this one, which I can describe 
by no other words than that of pure selfish- 
ness? It has been elaborately argued that 
the Greek language and literature are too 
impure to be studied by girls. The gentle- 
man who made this singular statement 
put himself directly in opposition to many 
of our foremost Greek scholars, who 
do ‘not hesitate to say that the study 
of that language and literature are very 
much to be desired, on account of their 
great beauty of form and expression and of 
the high ideals of character therein por- 
trayed. In the course of study laid down 
for the Latin School, there is almost noth- 
ing that needs expurgation, and beyond the 
limits of this course there is less to be con- 
demned, they say, than in Latin literature. 
If Greek is to be ruled out on such grounds, 
shall Latin be taught? And what can we 
say of French literature, or even of many 
standard English authors? These Greek 
scholars say, if we should strike out Greek 
literature from the resources of the world, 
we should lose some of the noblest ideals of 
manhood and womanhood. 

This gentleman, who argued thus for the 
impurity of Greek literature, had not, it 
seemed, ever heard of, or had forgotten for 
the time, the ‘‘expurgated editions,” so com- 
monly used, even our own English-tongued 
Shakspeare being studied from such an edi- 
tion. He forgot, also, that in the first of his 
oration he had narrated at great length his 
own experience in teaching this impure lan- 
guage toagirl. He had done it, and from his 
statements in reference to it we must infer 
he would gladly do it again. If the teach- 
ing of Greek would bear the test of the 
training of one girl alone, by a young man, 
it can stand any test that this school com- 
mittee would put it to in practical use. 
Perhaps no ordeal could be more trying for 
a master than to meet a single scholar, or 
for a scholar than to meet the master by 
herself alone. If the gentleman does not 
know this, the mothers of girls can give 
him a lesson. His argument that it is good 
for boys to grapple with impurity seems to 
have no further bearing on the question in 
hand than to indicate the weight of the style 
of argument so illustrated and so sustained. 
I may venture, however, to say, that the 
parents of boys will not invariably agree to 
that theory. I may venture farther to say 
that when the cultivated and intelligent fa- 
thers and mothers of this community ask 
that their daughters should have opportu- 
nities for a classical — that includes 
the Greek language and literature, the 
trust this committee to have that branc 
taught in a way that shall be morally, as 
wal as intellectually, worthy of ourselves 
and of the teachers whom we select. 

Some of us may have had the honor of 
knowing personally, all of us have known 
from her wide reputation, the late Mrs. 
Samuel Ripley, of Concord. If she could 
speak to us to-day, how would she testify to 
the high influence of Greek culture on a 
woman’s character! Taking up that study 
in the earliest years of the century, when 
aids to the hi est culture were few, read- 
ing Homer's Udyensy, and ‘‘wishing to read 
the Iliad very much” at the age of 16, be- 
coming ‘‘one of the best Greek scholars 
in the country,” and ‘“‘continuing in her 
later years (she died at the age of seventy- 
four) this habit of reading Homer, the tra- 
gedians and Plato,” and finding in them a 
support in trial,and cheer and comfort every 
day, her testimony would have peculiar 
value. But her character bears a higher 
testimony than her words could possibly do. 
This modest, noble woman, the wife of a 
New England country clergyman, showed 
by the purity, the bravery, the serenity of her 
life,that nothing that could offend the high- 
est religious sense of an honorable woman 
would be suffered to enter within the range 
of her studies. ‘‘Do you read the Greek 
Testament?” she asked of her dearest girl- 
friend at the age of 22. At the age of 40 
she ‘‘puts her daughter into a class with two 
boys who were fitting for college.” There 
may be within the sound of my voice some 
men whom as boys she fitted for college. 
To them no word that I could utter could 
overstate the impression left on their hearts 
and minds by the training and influence of 
this woman Greek scholar. ; 

I try in vain to recall any real objection 
that has been brought forward to the plan 
of which Iam speaking. That the Latin 
School is not to-day perfect, either in its 
course of study or in its method of pursuing 
that course, is not at allto the point. That 
school has but lately passed through a long 
transition period. Those of you who know 
it best, claim that it is beginning now a Ca- 
reer of progress towards the highest attain- 
ments. But all this is not in question. It 
is the best we have, and it concerns us all 
to make that best better, as fast and as far 
as we can. 

I may not, however, omit to say that the 
strong plea of the remonstrants was against 
a possible outcome of the plan under consid- 
eration—that outcome being co-education. 
Co-education is by no means a necessity, 
if the plan I propose should be adopted. 
That plan, stands on other merits; and I be- 
lieve that the weight of argument is all on 
its side. That co-education might come 
eventually out of sucha plan, I gladly ad- 
mit. But I wish earnestly and emphatical- 
ly to say that I believe it never need to 
come, unless experience should show that 
it will be best. Those who are in position 
to know well our high schools conducted on 
that plan know that so far as co-education 
is concerned they are an entire success, the 
girls and the boys helping each other intel- 
lectually by their variety of mental gifts, 
and both acting together to keep the mor- 
al tone of the schools high and pure. If 





some future school board should think it 
wise to introduce that system into the Latin 
School, it would only be done when it seem- 
ed entirely safe to try such an experiment. 
But with that future we have little concern 
to-day. 

In conclusion let me say, that as the plan 
I propose offers the best facilities at the 
least cost, I hope it will be tried in the faith 
that the experience so gained will be a bet- 
ter guide to future action than any mere 
theory can be. 

I offer the following order as a substitute 
for the one referred back to us by the com- 
mittee on rules and regulations :-— 


Ordered, That the committee on high schools be 
authorized to furnish classical education to girls in 
connection with the Latin school, in such rooms as 
they deem best suited to the purpose. 


After a brief discussion Miss May’s amend- 
ment was voted down, and the original or- 
der was adopted, as follows: 


Ordered, That the committee on high sehools be 
authorized to organize a Latin school for girls wader 
the direction of a principal with the rank of master, 
and with such assistance as the exigencies of the 
school ner require, the school to be located in what- 
ever building the committee may direct. 


The superior wisdom of Miss May’s amend- 
ment is evident to every thoughtful person. 
Nevertheless we congratulate the friends of 
equal rights for Woman upon the establish- 
ment of a Latin school for girls, even upon 


the basis of the original order. 
oe 


ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 





A meeting of the Board of Management 
of the Illinois Social Science Association 
was recently held in Evanston, II. 

This Association, although only a few 
months old, is in a flourishing condition, 
and can best meet the needs of its members 
by the publication of a monthly journal, of 
which the first number will soon be issued. 
Women are beginning to see the power there 
is in combined thought and effort. Seeing 
the power, they feel the necessity of such 
combination. Feeling the need, they have 
in this Association attempted to supply the 
want, so far as our 8 tate is concerned. 

May the good work go on, until every 
State has an Association of women to work 
for the advancement of Woman. 

Mrs. N. E. Cuirrrorp, 

Cor. Sec. of the Illinois Social Science Asso. 

Evanston, Ill., Nov, 29, 1877. 

The Board of Management of the Illinois 
Social Science Association met yesterday at 
the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, the President, at Evanston. The fol- 
lowing were present: Mrs. W. D. Babbitt, 
Chicago; Mrs, J. T. Sunderland, Chicago; 
Miss Richards, Chicago; Mrs. Arthur Smith, 
Chicago; Mrs. C. P. nm, Chicago; Mrs. 
O. B. Carpenter, Chicago; Miss M. F. Per- 
ry, Chicago; Mrs. V. F. Fitzgerald, Chica- 

o; Mrs. J. F. Seymour, Centralia; Mrs. 
Judge Beck, Centralia; Mrs. C. E. Browne, 
Evanston; Mrs. W. Clifford, Evanston, and 
Mrs. 8. Van Benschaten, Evanston. 

The house had been quite elaborately or- 
namented with floral decorations in honor 
of the occasion, and over the piano was the 
motto ‘‘Unum amore, more, ore, re.” 

After congratulations had been exchang- 
ed, the ladies proceeded to consider a plan 
for the organization of a bureau of corre- 
spondence. It was decided that this should 
be composed of the heads of the departments 
of philanthropy, education, sanitary science, 
and government, and have a chairman of 
its own selection. The following constitute 
the bureau: Mrs. C. P. Wooley, of Chica- 
go, philanthropy; Mrs. L. D. Warden, of 
Cairo, education; Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, of 
Chicago, art; Mrs. Laura P. Humphrey, of 
Bloomington, sanitary science; Mrs. Dr. 8. 
F. Baker, of Chicago, household science; 
Mrs. Pheebe Butler, of Oak Park, govern- 
ment; Miss E. M. Martin and Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, of Chicago. Vacancies on the va- 
ous committees will be filled at a subsequent 
meeting. 

Mrs. W. E. Clifford submitted a report 
on nominations for filling vacancies in the 
Board of Management, which was adopted. 

A plan was adopted for the publication of 
a monthly journal in the interests of the As- 
sociation, and the following ladies were ap 
pointed a committee to take charge of the 
same: Miss 8. H. Richards and Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland, of Chicago; Mrs. W. E. Clif- 
ford, of Evanston; Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 
and Mrs. W. O. Carpenter, of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Leo Nutt, of Glencoe. 

It was decided to hold business meetings 
of the management on the third Friday of 
each month,at 10 A. M., in Chicago, at such 
place as might hereafter be announced. 

Before adjourning, the ladies passed a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Harbert for her hos- 
pitality. 


7°? 
WOMAN’S WORK IN WASHINGTON. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—I want to tell you 
something of the good work women are do- 
ing here at the National Capital. For it 
seems that good works, are, at last, to be 
wrought out by women. 

Last week I attended a meeting of the 
Moral Education Society, at the residence 
of Dr. Caroline Winslow. This lady was a 
delegate to the ‘International Congress on 
Public Morality,” held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, last September, of which she gave usa 
very interesting account. She said there 
were 492 members enrolled,and fifty-five del- 
egations. Thirteen countries were represen- 
ted; viz: France, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
America. Canada, Russia, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Poland, Belgium, Italy, and Greece,— 
besides Switzerland. The delegates were 
among the foremost reformers and philan- 
thropists of Europe. 

Dr. Winslow spoke also of great interest 
being awakened by Mrs. Howe’s remarks 
upon a law recently passed in Massachusetts 
through the appeals of a woman. She rep- 
resented our medical women of America by 
reading a paper on their moral attitude. She 
was reticent in speaking of her own efforts, 





but those who know her, can well judge of 
the earnestness which would attend her la- 
bors. She ‘‘braved the perils of the deep,” 
and suffered greatly from sea sickness, in 
order that she might, at this important ses- 
sion, raise her voice in support of the right, 
and in suppression pf the wrong upon these 
moral questions. She is doing a noble and 
brave work in Washington, aided by many 
other grand women. 

I also met at this meeting Mrs. Ellen C. 
Sargent, of California, of whom I had often 
heard. Her great motherliness and native 
womanliness at once won my heart. She, 
like Mrs. C. M. Severance, goes into the 
heart of things by her sympathetic love of 
humanity. I wish the names of such wo- 
men could be written—‘‘legion.” It seems 
true that great good will come of this ‘‘Mor- 
al Education Society.” I wish it had branch- 
es inevery State and Territory in the Union. 

Mrs. Sara J. Spencer is a very earnest 
and active worker here. She has just ob- 
tained a hearing for herself and associates 
before the Senate committee on Privileges 
and Elections. She is working for the es- 
tablishment of a National University for 
women. She is also teaching in the Busi- 
ness College several hours per day. This 
College is an institution of immense benefit 
here in Washington, of which she is Vice- 
Principal, her husband being Principal. It 
was from Mr. Spencer’s father, that the 
Spencerian system of writing took its name. 

I find the women of Washington wide- 
awake in the interest for all that affects wo- 
men. For, as Lucy Larcom once said to me, 
“The burden which crushes womanhood 
anywhere, is a burden which falls upon 
every one of us;” so do I feel that until this 
truth sinks deeply into the hearts of women 
everywhere, we can accomplish compara- 
tively little. C. IL. Gopsg. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, 1877. 
—~o—— 


WOMAN’S WORK IN ILLINOIS. 








Epitors JouRNAL.—lI have looked in vain 
in the JourNAL for some sketch of our IIli- 
nois Woman's Congress. Was it overshad- 
owed by the National one at Cleveland, or 
has your old correspondent been too modest 
to send youareport? It was truly agrand 
meeting. Its papers and speeches compared 
favorably with that famous Second Nation- 
al Congress, to which Chicagoans refer with 
so much pleasure. 

The great speech of the Congress was 
Miss Willard’s. She swayed the audience 
at will, and when she struck the key note of 
Universal Suffrage as the only cure for in- 
temperance, almost every heart responded. 

Some of the women who have given them- 
selves to the temperance work will doubt- 
less do ample justice to their own great 
Convention, but the ‘‘chiel that was amang 
them” respectfully suggests that they seek 
some wider means of bringing their doings 
before the public. It was a very able body, 
and well officered, I heard some excellent 
speeches there, and in the churches next 
day. Comparisons are odious, ‘‘but I must 
mention ‘‘the funny woman.” Suchacom- 
bination of wit and logic as was embodied 
in Lilly Pinkham, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
is rarely found in human shape. Weary 
and worn temperance workers should send 
for her, and be refreshed. She will draw 
large houses and wake up the sleepy. 

The officers of the Illinois Social Science 
Association, which grew out of the Con- 
gress, met yesterday in Evanston, at the 
house of its President, Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, for business and social enjoyment. 
Both were combined most happily. Of the 
business you have already been informed, 
but I shall take the liberty to give some im- 
pressions of other things. One may look 
around and take notes at the house of one 
who is decidedly literary and strong minded, 
in these days of interviewing. And when 
one who enjoys both, sees that the house- 
keeping is av fait, the cooking all that could 
be desired, and the children bright and 
bonny, one thanks God and takes courage. 
No time was wasted in idle gossip. Friend- 
ly chat filled up the intervals of business 
and brought our friends from Centralia, 
Mrs. Beck and Mrs. Seymour, into pleasant 
acquaintance withthe women of Evanston 
and Chicago. 

As we entered the parlor, a homelike 
room, the motto Unum Amore, More, Ore, Re, 
kindly furnished by the host, who left his 
table to our exclusive enjoyment, greeted 
us welcomingly, in mossy greenness. But 
the sparkling face of little Corinne, the 
personification of wit and mischief, was 
still more inviting. 

One of the most cheering occurrences of 
the day was when the wee Vandals made 
an interruption, taking momentary posses- 
sion of their mother, and showing that their 
claims must not be ignored. Woman’s 
Rights are still in the background, but the 
rights of children will ever be first and fore- 
most. Your old friend, 

E. H. Bassirt. 
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Chicago, IU. 
A VERY SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT. 


Times are beginning to improve a little, 
if we may judge by that excellent criterion, 
the statistics of marriage. The marriage 
licenses issued by the City Registrar num- 
bered 119 for the week before Thanksgiving 
in 1876, and 120 for the same time this year. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new law has just gone into effect in 
California, making the punishment for wife- 
beating to be flogging on the bare back. 

Madame Bonaparte, of Baltimore, now 
over ninety years of age, has become very 
feeble, and does not venture out of doors. 
There are apprehensions that her romantic 
and most eventful career is fast approach- 
ing its close. 

Rev. D. D. Marsh, of Georgetown, Mass., 
who recently preached and voted for Wo- 
man Suffrage, is the pastor of the Memorial 
Church which George Peabody built in 
memory of his mother. Rev. Charles Beech- 
er ot the same place is also a Suffragist. 

A bill is introduced in the Senate, for the 
formation of the territory of Lincoln out of 
Montana, Dakota and Wyoming, including 
the Black Hills mining region. If this is 
done, steps should be taken to prevent the 
repeal of Woman Suffrage, which now ex- 
ists in Wyoming, and gives universal satis- 
faction there. 

Lecky, the brilliant author of ‘‘The His- 
tory of European Morals,” alluding to the 
contrast between the treatment of men and 
women for unchastity, says: ‘‘Much of our 
feeling on these subjects is due to law and 
moral systems which were formed by men; 
and were in the first instance intended for 
their own protection.” 

Mrs. President Hayes received a high 
compliment at Louisville during the recent 
visit of the Presidential party. No wine or 
strong drinks were served at the public din- 
ner, and one of the orators, addressing the 
President, said, ‘‘We have confidence that 
you, who have such a strong, pure adviser 
at your side, (referring to Mrs Hayes,) can 
not go far wrong.” Kentucky leads Mas- 
sachusetts in this matter. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co. will soon pub- 
lish a small illustrated volume, from the 
gifted pen of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, en- 
titled ‘‘Thirty Years Too Late.” The book 
will contain two of Mrs. Livermore’s most 
thrilling stories, one of which is a temper- 
ance prize tale. Price fifty cents. If any 
of our readers desire, we will forward the 
book by mail, promptly, from this office. 

The ladies of the Congregational Society 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, had a very 
successful fair on the 20th and 2ist ult. 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr., edited a very in- 
teresting paper entitled, “The Fair,” con- 
taining original contributions by Mrs, Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Anagnos, Mrs. Kate T. 
‘Woods, Dr. Mary Safford-Blake, and other 
well-known correspondents of our paper. 

Parents who are seeking a pleasant and 
trustworthy school for daughters, will do 
well to send for a catalogue of the Lasell 
Seminary for young women, Auburndale, 
Mass. “It is a comfort to me,” said the 
mother of a student, ‘‘to have my daughter 
where I feel so safe about her in every re- 
spect as 1 do with you.” The next term 
begins January 3. 

The Old South Fair, now in operation, 
is likely to be a conspicuous demonstration 
of the ability and practical talent of the 
women of Boston. Ladies in the highest 
social position are in charge of the tables. 
The church is very beautifully adorned 
with evergreens, and the ‘‘Bridge of Sighs’”’ 
across Milk street is an ingenious construc- 
tion. The ladies have undertaken a very 
onerous enterprise, in a time of financial 
difficulty, but they will overcome all obsta- 
cles, and save the honor of the city of Boston. 

Good Times, a capital new monthly, has 
appeared, edited by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of 
Fall River. It is devoted to moral reforms 
and humanitary enterprises, as well as to 
literature of a high order. We wish the ed- 
itor success in the good work she has un- 
dertaken, and advise the women of New 
England to give this new monthly a cordial 
support. Its leading article this month is 
by Mrs. E. B. Kendall. Mrs. Wadsworth 
and George 8. Burleigh are contributors. 
It is well suited for Christmas entertain- 
ments. 

Referring to the debated question of the 
female students in the University of Wis- 
consin, the Journal of Education of that 
State says, that they have not at all suffered 
from their hard work, and concludes with 
these statements: (1) During the experiment 
of co-education in the University thus far, 
absences from recitations on account of 
sickness ,jhave been relatively less frequent 
with the girls than with the boys. (2) The 
present health of the alumne of the Uni- 
versity compares favorably with that of 
their male classmates. 

The report of the President of Michigan 
University says: ‘‘The proportion of wo- 
men to men scarcely changes from year to 
year. The women form a little less than 
nine per cent. of the whole number of 
students. It is gratifying to see how readily 
the more gifted young women who have 
graduated here, especially those who have 
taken the full classical course, have secured 
conspicuous positions as teachers in high 
schools, seminaries of advanced grade, and 
colleges for women. In those positions 
they are justifying the wisdom of the re- 
gents, who opened to them the opportuni- 
ties for a thorough collegiate training, and 
are doing their full part in earning a repu- 
tation for the University.” 





Fitth Woman’s Congress, 

At the first session of the Congress a pa- 
per was read upon 

THE SUPPRESSION OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 
BY MRS. EMMA C, BASCOM. 

‘*‘Intemperance is a tree of rapid growth, 
therefore the sooner it is cut down the easier 
work it will be,” once wrote a certain school 
boy, and thought the subject disposed of. 
With wider observation, larger experience 
and increased knowledge, in order that his 
brief essay might really contain the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter he would probably 
have written it thus: 

‘‘Intemperance is an evil tree, very diffi- 
cult to cut down or pull up, and very pro- 
lific in evil fruit, therefore it should never 
be grown.” 

This is our subject,—‘‘The Suppression of 
Intemperance.”” We think the home is the 
place where every work of reform that is to 
be permanent should commence. 

If no tendencies to morbid appetites were 
inherited or fostered in the home, this great 
foe of humanity, Intemperance, with all 
its concomitant vices and crimes, would be 
speedily routed. The heaviest woes, the 
direst miseries, are often visited not on its 
direct victims but on their mothers, wives, 
and sisters. : 

Perhaps, in considering the subjest, we 
shall find there is justice in this retribution, 
and that these woes are rightfully Woman's 
own inheritance, through failure to meet her 
high duties. In spite of the large educa- 
tional resources which everywhere abound 
by means of our schools, colleges, lec- 
tures, clubs, and societies for the promo- 
tion of knowledge, the average girl still 
grows up ignorant of her own nature, and 
ignorant of the universe whose agencies 
give and preserve health. She still cares 
very little about knowing the laws of hy- 

iene, and even less about obeying them. 
Foctend of avoiding disease by right living, 
she still blindly believes it to be i out 
by pillsand potions. She prefers to be del- 
icate and dependent, rather than vigorous 
and self-reliant. 

Weak and wan, narrow-chested, slender- 
waisted and dress-wearied, she thoughtless- 
ly rushes into the holy state of matrimony, 
in total disregard of its sacred obligations, 
and wholly unprepared for its fearful respon- 
sibilities. Her children are begotten in the 
most reckless manner, and die in the same 
hap-hazard way. The few that survive are 
over-fed and badly fed on the most suitable 
preparations for making drunkards and lib- 
ertines that could well be devised. All our 
popular cook-books, in their abundant use 
of stimulating spices, sauces and salads, 
would seem to have especially in view the 

rosperity of the tobacco and liquor trades. 

he morbid appetites and ungovernable de- 
sires created and nourished by ill-prepared 
food, leave no room for wonder at the mil- 
lions who are drunk with liquor and tobac- 
co in our land. 

If the grand, earnest women, who are la- 
boring so self-denyingly in the temperance 
cause, would combine their efforts to reform 
and simplify the dietetics of the ordinary 
American home, and of the rich man’s 
home, and to diffuse a knowledge of the 
true art of cookery and of its vital relations 
to health and morality, they would work 
more effectively for the temperance cause 
than is possible by any other means. Unit- 
ed, persistent work in these directions, 
would soon remove many roots of this great 
pestiferous tree. 

We do greatly rejoice in the enlarging in- 
fluence of Woman, and would gladly see 
her still more actively co-operating 1m pub- 
lic affairs, still oftener helping on reforms. 
Yet, we would never have her forget that 
the highest, best, most abiding work, waits 
on her in the home, where sons and daugh- 
ters are to be trained in firm health and fine 
principles. While marriage is degraded, 
and children are born and reared ignorant] 
and recklessly, in defiance of God’s ve 
cent laws, avd while household duties are 
unwisely and carelessly performed, intem- 
perance and lust will abound. I1l-behaved, 
vicious children will continue to curse our 
homes, and curse society, taxing its wealth 
and energy, and retarding its advancement. 
Crusades, praying-bands, memorials to 
Congress, Temperance Unions, prohibitory 
laws,—all these extraneous efforts, must be 
superficial and temporary in their influence, 
without any permanent uplifting of posteri- 
ty, until our homes are founded and main- 
tained in purity, love and wisdom; until we 
appreciate the laws of health, virtue, and 
happiness that God has established, and 
learn to find his presence and power and 
love in them; and our own usefulness and. 
blessedness in obedience to them. We can 
not work effectively, we cannot be co-work- 
ers with our Heavenly Father, except as we 
work in conformity with the laws of pro- 
gress which he has established. When we 
work in union with him, when we clearly 
see his constructive purpose and carry it 
out, there will be no uncertainty in the re- 
sult, for his law is truth. The law of the 
Lord is perfect. 

A knowledge of the laws on which de- 
pend our physical, moral, and spiritual de- 
velopment, and of the agencies that minis- 
ter ona. is of the highest importance to 
every human being, but to those who. are 
to become parents, no other knowledge can 
be of such vital moment. Transgression of 
our Maker’s laws in the marriage relation 
and in the nurture of children, entails last- 
ing penalties; while obedience makes possi- 
ble the grandest achievements, and the most 
far-seathing and increasingly glorious re- 
sults. God’s physical laws are as sacred 
and binding as his moral laws, and to live 
righteously we must live healthfully. In- 
deed, so inter-dependent are body and soul, 
that to violate either 4 moral or a physical 
law, is to violate both. 

Our daughters should be reared in all 
health and beauty of body, in all virtue and 
integrity of soul. They should demand 
the same strength and purity in their asso- 
ciates. Especially, should it not be permit- 
ed them to lower the standard of morality 
in behalf of young men. They should rath- 
er unite in creating a much higher senti- 
ment of purity than now obtains. They 
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should maintain for themselves such a mor- 
al position that no profligate would presume 
to ask them in marriage. What they win, 
they are to win for themselves, they are to 
win for others, and they are to win against 
others. 

Only the strong and vigorous in body, 
the noble and pure in soul, should our 
daughters ever accept for life-companions; 
and this, for their own sake, for the sake of 
their offspring, for the sake of the race. 
If rejection is to remain, as it has been 
hitherto, the prime power of Woman, it 
must certainly be used with that discrimina- 
tion and decision which make it a power to 
be respected. 

It is full time Woman availed herself of 
the knowledge the world now possesses, 
and adapted her conduct thereto. She need 
no longer marry for home or position. All 
doors at length are swinging open to her 
knock. The highest places in art, science, 
literature and the learned professions, are 
offered to her ambition, and present the 
widest fields for her intellectual and spiritual 
powers. With these enlarged opportunities, 
and these ever widening avenues of useful- 
ness and happiness, Woman is becomin 
more and more independent; more an 
more a free, responsible, self-reliant indi- 
vidual. For her to marry, under these 
favoring conditions, for any other motive 
than true affection founded on nobility and 
worth of character, is to degrade and stig- 
matize herself, and to transmit to her off- 
spring all selfish, sensual, passionate quali- 
ties and instincts. 

Marriage cannot be too much exalted, nor 
its duties and responsibilities too highly ap- 
preciated. It should be entered upon with 
such broad knowledge of God’s laws and 
their eterna] results, with such earnest pur- 
pose, such prayerful heart, and such conse- 
cration of spirit, that it should ever yield 
the purest joys, and never give occasion for 
regret and repentance; and much less, be 
the sorrowful pathway, as it now so often 
is, to speedy divorce. 

That marriage may become the beautiful 
relation that God designed it, it should be 
based on the perfect legal equality of the 
parties. The same serious and solemn obli- 
gations are assumed by both, and precisely 
the same personal freedom and the same 
legal rights and disabilities should obtain 
for both. Woman cannot be equal to 
the responsibilities involved in motherhood 
without the fullest freedom,+-without the 
Conenes right to her own person. If 
need be, she must indoctrinate her husband 
in the teachings of St. Paul,—not those, in- 
deed, that are merely local and tempvurary 
in their application, merely measures of ex- 
pediency,—but in those that embrace prin- 
ciples as lasting as time: 

‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God? The temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.” 

“So ought men to love their wives as 
their own bodies.” 

As the laws of hereditary qualities are 
becoming better known, we see the depths 
of meaning that lie hidden in these passages. 
By these laws itis given unto Woman to 
exert a momentous power on future genera- 
tions. She yet scarcely reflects upon it, 
much less governs her action in considera- 
tion thereof. It is well known, though we 
just begin to see the scope of the truth, that 
the most important modifications can be 
produced, and the grandest improvements, 
physical, mental and spiritual, attained by 
obedience to these laws. Woman does not 
yet realize the grand part entrusted to her 
in the higher development of humanity by 
this elimination of selfish passions, this 
transmission of more intense spiritual forces, 
and this renovation, at their very sources, 
and new production, of the powers of the 
race. 

On the rational judgment and moral con- 
duct of parents, hang the health and moral- 
ity of the next generation, and so down the 
ages. Mothers do not think enough of the 
eternity of action, of its lasting good or 
evil results. How amazingly indifferent 
are Christian mothers to the truth that the 
iniquities of the fathers, that is, of the 
parents, are visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation! In the same 
way, and {in no other permanent way, can 
the virtues of the race be increased and per- 
petuated. To women, as mothers and 
teachers, are chiefly committed the power 
and glory of the redemption of humanity. 
Every mother may make sure and easy the 
path of her children to a higher life; may 
make it a fore-ordained fact that her sons, 
so far from being drunkards or libertines, 
shall have innate tendencies impelling them 
toward all that is lovely and of good report. 

Did Woman fully, or even partially, com- 
ey wy the important part devolving on 

er for the weal or woe of the race, she 
would not dare to marry an impure man, 
however rich, however high in society. 
She, as wife, would not dare to submit to 
laws and customs that ignore her personal- 
ity, that degrade her nature, and inflict un- 
told evils on her posterity and on society. 
Above all, in the matter of parentage, she 
would no longer consent to live on a low, 
irrational plane, and thus trample under 
foot the very first and —— obligations 
of her spiritual nature. She would insist 
that all actions should fully accept their 
own divinely imposed responsibilities. 

Let Woman thank God that she is a wo- 
man, and strive to rule rightly the immense 
spiritual a which God has placed in 
her hands. Let her intelligently and prayer- 
fully consecrate the supreme power of 
motherhood to the service of Christ and 
humanity. By virtue of her high trust, 
she may, even without direct exercise of 
political power, so lift up the race of men 
that they will no longer wish to withhold 
from her the ballot or any other means of 
influence. 

It becomes the maiden, then, to study 
profoundly God’s laws; to trust them fully; 
to obey them lovingly; to choose wisely 
her life-companion, and to shun the man of 
any evil habit whatever, though his coffers 
are over-flowing, so that her children may 
be born to a sure inheritance of health and 
purity, instead of a no less sure one of in- 
temperance and vice. The maiden has no 
moral right to sin against herself and pos- 
terity by a different choice. 

Children born with perverse, inherited ten- 





dencies and under conditions unfavorable to 
any moral development, now fill our pris- 
ons and penitentiaries and reform-schools. 
While the laws of procreation are so reckless- 
ly transgressed, drunkenness will abound, 
and crimes will fill our land, in spite of all 
later efforts, in spite of prayers and petitions, 
and even in spite of those very good, earnest 
men, Moody and Sankey. e must work 
according to God’s methods, with as pro- 
found a hold upon the world as his laws, in 
order to be finally and permanently success- 
ful. In no other way can we unite faith 
with works, and without works faith is 
void. In no other vay can we work in be- 
half of our prayers, and prayers without 
works are a mockery. In no other way 
can we become truly co-workers with Christ 
in the redemption of suman. 

The grand art of living, of living accord- 
ing to reason and conscience, and in resist- 
auce to all things contrary thereto, and thus 
of living in health, virtue and happiness, 
this art Woman must learn, must teach, and 
must enforce. She must strive after high 
ideals by rightly training those of her own 
household, and especially by inculcating, 
through precept and example, the recipro- 
cal duties of husband and father. 

We can not have abiding reform, nor, asa 
race, take any great step forward toward the 
kingdom of righteousness, till the duties of 
fatherhood and motherhood are more clearly 
seen and more fully met; till parents learn 
to do all things to the glory of God by bring- 
ing their bodies into the subjection of rea- 
son and law; till they more fully compre- 
hend what is implied in the right begetting 
and rearing of children, and the right per- 
formance of family duties. God's laws can- 
not be ignored. They areinexorable. Par- 
ents, mourning over dissolute sons, must 
learn that they are a as they have 
sown; ill-prepared, unwholesome food, 
highly-seasoned meats, stimulating condi- 
mentsand relishes, have always made drunk- 
ards, and always will make drunkards, de- 
hbauchees, and libertines, while bad inheri- 
tance will stand ready to the end of time to 

ass on these conditions of a perverted life. 
Thus it happens, that notwithstanding ear- 
nest and persistent labor in the temperance 
cause, the wretched army of inebriates is 
not reduced. Sixty thousand, in this coun- 
try alone, still annually go down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and their places are still annu- 
ally made good. Temperance enforced b 
legal enactments is no temperance at all. 
Total abstinence has no moral effect unless 
it is adopted voluntarily. A reform within 
is what is needed. Depraved appetites and 
inordinate desires are to be eliminated, and 
higher and holier qualities of life transmit- 
ted to ourchildren. The self-prop | 
power of good isas great as that of evil, an 
tends equally to fortify itself in the posses- 
sion of whatever it holds. 

The women who are laboring in this re- 
form are greatly to be honored. With de- 
votion and enthusiasm they have thrown 
themselves into the work. They will sure- 
ly reap the personal reward that comes from 
action springing from pure motives. They, 
have advanced public sentiment, and have 
themselves attained a broader out-look for 
Woman. But certain it is that no large, re- 
formatory results can be reached, no essen- 
tial diminution of the number of drunkards 
can be made until the average home is es- 
tablished and ordered on higher and more 
intelligent principles. 

If Christian women would everywhere 
unite to exalt marriage and to enforce right 
home nurture, and to learn, teach and prac- 
tice the best methods of cooking, they would 
rapidly lessen intemperance and all the evils 
that afflict society, and would do most ef- 
fective work on the foundations of that new 
earth in which shall dwell righteousness. 
When children are rightly begotten and 
rightly reared, they will enter manhood with 
no craving for exciting stimulants. There 
will no longer be occasion for prohibitory 
laws, as there will no longer be those un. 
governable appetites which provoke their 
violation; but a harmonized nature will eas- 
ily take the lines of normal growth. 

Drinking saloons will then disappear, and 
the enormous stream of wealth now swal- 
lowed up in the liquor traffic like a river in 
the desert, will be made to minister to high- 
er needs, to fertilize and beautify arable 
fields. 

The future is in the hands of our young 
women. Though our training has so often 
failed hitherto, may we not justly expect 
much from the Alumne of our colleges and 
universities? They certainly must bring 
this new, vitalizing spirit, so much needed, 
into the household. They will have learned 
the divinity and sacredness of law, whether 
it pertains to the body orsoul. They will 
distinguish between the essential duties and 
labors of the home, and the many non-essen- 
tial ones; will recognize the importance of 
the former, and their radical hold on the 
welfare of humanity, and will perform them 
with all faithful, loving patience, and with 
hearty good will, as unto the Lord. Then 
intellectual appetites and spiritual tastes, 
once awakened, will demand further nour- 
ishment, and will make it easy to set aside 
the claims of fashion and the foolish exac- 
tions of society. All the accidents of life 
in food and clothing will readily accept gov- 
ernment at their hands, and will not be 
suffered to impose intolerable burdens, nor 
to force themselves as obstacles in the paths 
of progress. Dress will be beautiful, yet 
healthful; diet simple yet nutritious; social 
intercourse, natural yet graceful, pleasant 
yet profitable. 

Christian mothers, pointing with pride to 
their sons, can then say, even more truth- 
fully than that memorable, noble, heathen 
mother of the Gracchi, 

‘These are my jewels.” 

Then will the prophecies for which the 
world has so long waited approach their 
fulfillment. 

The generation of the upright shall be 
blessed. 

There shall not be there an infant child 
nor an old man, 

That hath not filled the measure of his 


years; 

For he that dieth a hundred years old 
shall die a youth. 

They shall build houses and inhabit them; 

They shall plant vineyards, and eat the 
fruit of them; 





They shall not build and another inhabit; 

They shall not plant and another eat; 

For as the days of a tree shall be the days 
of my people; 

Yea, long shall my chosen ones enjoy the 
work of their hands; 

They shall not labor in vain, 

Nor bring forth children for early death; 

For they are a race blessed by Jehovah, 

And their offspring shall remain to them. 

Blessed are they that keep my laws. 

He that sinneth against me wrongeth his 
own soul. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Another valuable paper was one on 

EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 
BY GEORGIANNE E. WATSON. 

Though it would be a task of no small 
difficulty to ascertain the ee amount of 
endowment which the colleges and theolo- 
gical schools of this country have received 
by bequests from women, it is not at all 
difficult to know that most, if not all, of 
them have received large sums from this 
source. The same is true of all forms of 
religious and benevolent activity, nor will 
any one complain of this generosity. But 
on reflection one cannot help a feeling of 
surprise, that women, at least in the present, 
almost entirely ignore the needs of women. 
Except indirectly, women derive no benefit 
from the majority of those institutions 
which the wealth of women has aided to en- 
dow. Does a woman seek a Theological 
School? Like Anna Oliver she may knock 
at the doors of fourteen and be refused ad- 
mission by all of them because she is a wo- 
man. Michigan University, Canton, Ober- 
lin, the Boston Theological School, and it 
may be, one or two more, to their honor be 
it said, give a woman the same right to pre- 
pare for the pulpit as they give a man. 

A few statistics may be worth looking at. 
Mrs. Irne Larned gave $26,000 to Yale Col- 
lege, and no woman can enter its classes. 
Mrs. Mary Taber has given $6,000 to the 
Wesleyan University of Middletown, Conn., 
but such students must be men. Another 
lady has given $10,000 to the Theological 
School of Bangor, Me. From a single list 
of such items ina popular monthly, I re- 
cently copied the following bequests by wo- 
men: ‘Mrs. Betsey Whitehouse has given 
$200,000 to the Home Missionary Society 
of New Hampshire; Mrs. John C. Green 
$50,000 to the Sailors Orphan’s Home, 
$25,000 to the Smith Infirmary, and $6,000 
mortgage to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, $50,000 to the American Bible So- 
ciety, &c., &c.” The list could be made 
much longer, but this is enough to show 
the fact. Yet, with the exception of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, which, until Vassar 
opened, was the nearest approach to a Wo- 
man’s College, and Smith College at North- 
ampton,—women have done little toward 
the endowment of education for women. 

The hindrances to the efficiency of such 
endowments would, in the past, have been 
very great, but Le have ceased to exist. 
Many colleges would accept such endow- 
ments, and those whose doors already stand 
open should be regarded as having the first 
claim to consideration. 

Ought not women to recognize the claim 
which women have, and aid the advance 
of education for them? To increase the effi- 
ciency of the existing colleges either by the 
endowment of scholarships, which wuuld 
directly aid women desiring a college course 
who may be unable to afford it, or by the 
endowment of professorships with the condi- 
tion that women should be competent to 
compete for them, a great and much-needed 
service would be rendered. It would be a 
lasting and far-reaching service, for every 
educated worker is, by so much, the better as 
a worker merely; which is demonstrated by 
the fact that the public school education of 
this country is estimated to add from twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent to the value of the 
average workers. 

To women the gain as workers which 
acrues from the educated development of 
their faculties, must be in part the compen- 
sation for the less degree of muscular force 
available by them; and when this is joined 
with that delicacy of manipulation so forci- 
bly pointed out by Mrs. Armes in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, in an article entitled, 
“Arm and Finger Power,” March 3, 1877, it 
will go far to equalize her advantages in the 
‘struggle for existence.” 

Among the papers read on the third day 
was one entitled: 

WOMEN AT CORNELL, 
BY MRS. 8. E. JOHONNOT. 

Having had a daughter in the University, 
and being in residence here, where I have 
been in daily communication with both pro- 
fessors and students during the year, I feel 
warranted in making some suggestions con- 
cerning the needs of the women who are 
students at Cornell. 

But first let me hastily sketch their pres- 
ent condition. From all I can learn they 
are cordially welcomed to all the advantages 
of the institution, and, socially, receive the 
kindest and most courteous attention. There 
isa marked absence of disorderly and riotous 
conduct here, as compared with some oth- 
er colleges, but this cannot be ascribed sole- 
ly to the influence of co-education. Profess- 
ors familiar with these matters say this dif- 
ference has existed, in a greater or less de- 
gree, from the first. 

This result comes from the combined ac- 
tion of many causes, all of which are the 
natural fruit of the modern, rational, un- 
sectarian plan on which the University was 
founded, and of which co-education was a 
logical and necessary outcome. 

As respects the arrangements of the four 
eneral courses of study, Arts, Literature, 
hilosophy and Science, it must be said 

they are as well adapted for the preparatory 
training of women as of men. That they 
do not afford a harmonious culture will be 
apparent on further examination, but the 
same is true of all other colleges. They are 
plainly designed, in their main features, for 
the use of those persons who will later enter 
one of the so-called learned professions. 

So many women have already made them- 
selves at home in the medical profession, 
we may conclude they will in future divide 
this field of labor with men. In the pro- 





fession of teaching they have long shared 
the honors, and in part the emoluments. 
Supposing even that they will not enter upon 
the study of Divinity or Law, there will 
still be needed an army of women for the 
other two professions. In these directions 
then Cornell gives tc women as gi - 
vantages as are at present anywhere offered. 

It is when we come to the technical or 
special courses that we find a want, not so 
apparent in the work of the young men. 
As at present arranged, the women do not 
find these courses suited to their needs. 
That they may be so modified, it isnecessary 
that we recognize a radical difference in the 
physical and mental constitution of men and 
women, and change accordingly those parts 
of the system of instruction, which deal 
with the applications of scientific and wxs- 
thetic principles. I find that in two of the 
most important technical departments, ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts, women, as 
would be imagined, have done little. 

Since, in horticulture, as a business, wo- 
men have from time to time been successful, 
itis possible the reason they have so seldom 
taken this course, may be found in a want 
of adaptation in the details of its manage- 
ment which might be easily remedied. 

I cannot learn the precise number, but 
probably more than half the women study 
the sciences that lie at the foundation of the 
mechanic arts. Up to this time they have 
derived no benefit from the machine shop, 
which must without question furnish illus- 
trations of greater value than any other. 
To quote from Prof. Sweet, ‘‘It is safe to 
conclude that a knowledge of the mechani- 
cal powers can be better taught with the 
machines at hand than without. A ques- 
tion then arises regarding the wisdom of a 
course of study for women, which does not 
carry with it the needed facilities for its 
illustration and comprehension.” 

Quoting Prof. Sweetagain: ‘The work- 
man, as a workman, is injured by scientific 
training when he thinks more of what he 
knows than of how to apply it, or of the 
work to be produced.” This statement, 
though intended to apply to hand workers, 
or rather mechanical workers, will be found 
of deepest import when used as a test of all 
theclasses. And it is in view of this princi- 
ple that it interests us to know what appli- 
cation the young women will and can make 
of their university education. 

In this association it is unnecessary to ar- 
gue that every woman should fit hcrself for 
some form of work, either intellectual or 
manual, or, better, for a combination of both. 
I am glad to learn that an increasing number 
each year, after finishing their studies here, 
will continue them in some medical school. 
Right here, moreover, many find serious 
cause of discouragement. Harvard sets forth 
a claim on behalf of her medical school, of 
greater thoroughness than any other. Now 
any woman who will elect to practice medi- 
cine in face of present prejudice, knows that 
to succeed she must make a much more 
thorough preparation than is required of a 
man. omen, as a class, do not like to 
fail in anything they undertake; indeed they 
may be said not to know what failure means; 
hence, in making choice of a school, they 
all look first to Harvard. They can be sat- 
isfied and serene only when they have the 
best, so great is their need of all the prestige 
possible to secure. Some live in New Eng- 
land, several in Cambridge. Fancy their 
feelings to be obliged to go to Ann Arbor or 
New Fork or Philadelphia for instruction 
which they are taught at home to consider 
inferior. (1 only wish I had been born in 
Massachusetts.) Thisin passing. Some few 
have taken the course in architecture, but 
for the most part, judging by the subjects 
studied and by the statements of professors 
and students, they are preparing to become 
teachers. 

It is of course no more desirable that so 
many women, than that somany men, should 
crowd the professions. Fitness for these, 
as for mechanical or artistic work, is quite 
as much a matter of inheritance as of train- 
ing; and as we have recognized these facts 
in the case of men, and are trying to pro- 
vide for them, so should we study to do for 
women. 

To this end something is needed of in- 
struction in the applications of science and 
art to industry, better suited to the wants 
and constitution of women than are the 
present applied courses; and by this means 
we might hope to divert some women into 
lines of skilled labor, more in accord with 
their tastes and abilities than either of the 
professions. 

It is not my province here to point out 
the exact method by which this shall be 
done. Indeed, it must be admitted that we 
have first to determine upon which of the 
industrial occupations suited to women 
the well-being of the community mainly 
depends. Having selected these, we have 
then to make an exhaustive analysis of 
their processes, as has been done by the 
Russian system for the Mechanic Arts. 
Let us suppose, for example, one of these 
fundamental industries to be cookery. It 
would not be difficult to analyze the art into 
its elementary processes, arrange its alpha- 
bet and formulate its grammar. We can 
thus greatly abridge the time heretofore 
needed to gain a thorough knowledge, the- 
oretical and practical, of the art and mys- 
tery of cookery. Such an achievement 
may seem unworthy the dignity of a Uni- 
versity, but many others of our present opin- 
ions on questions of education only wait 
time for a revision. 

The conclusion of the matter is, that if 1t 
be wise for Cornell to furnish technical 
training for young men, then ultimately 
the young women should have a similar 
opportunity. An immediate and thoroughly 
practical step in this direction would be to 
make Free Hand Drawing an essential in 
the general, as well as in the special courses, 
and later, after due notice, it should be one 
of the requirements for admission. Then 
the scope of art instruction should be put 
ona footing of equality with the other de- 
partments. Already some degree of clever- 
ness in drawing is almost indispensable to 
a teacher, but the several courses of study 
which the would-be teachers take, make no 
provision for it. Women must be seven- 
teen before they can enter. In most cases 
it will be found they have had little or no 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 392.) 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The managers of the ATLANTIC, while keepi j 
magazine first in American periodical pre arn yd 
regards the quality of its contributions and the dis- 
tinction of ite writers, will especially aim during the 
coming year to treat QuEsTIONs oF PUBLIC INTEREST 
as they arise, in a thorough and im ial manner. 
It is not only their purpose to make the ATLANTIC ac- 
ceptable to lovers of belles lettres, but to make it in. 
dispensable to all who value the best thought in the 
ony on Finance, matters of Government Reform 
and all social problems. In the highest class of ‘ 

AMERICAN FICTION 
It will be particularly fnll, and will contain 
story (“‘Detmoid; A Romance”) in five parts, by Wit 
liam . Seanens encthes ee Europeans"’), in four 
parts, by Henry James Jr.; and a third, i i 
parts, by W. D. Howells. oem 

SHORT STORIES 

Will be contributed by T. B. Aldrich, 
Cooke, Constance Peetiness Woolson, H. ery 
A by tang me Rg old and new writers for 

e ATLANTIC, including the author of ‘*The Chi 

So Asean Z of **The Child of 
SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 
By Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warn . 
pb kan y Warner will con 
DESCRIPTION OF FOREIGN LIFE AND 
TRAVEL 


By W. W_ Story (‘Studies of Artistic and Social Li 
- bs gt a - — (“From Feenee 
es! , and arles E. Norton (“E ali 
Cathedrals”’) are promised. ees See 

STUDIES FROM FRENCH, GERM. 
AND ENGLISH BOOKS 
Not easily accessible to the general reader, and char- 
acterized each by apme pose ar claim upon his inter- 
est, will be a useful and pleasant feature for the new 
ear. T. Ss. ee H. E. Scudder, Henry James dr., 
ichard Grant White, W. D. Howells, Harriet W. 
Preston, andj others, will contribute these studies. 
eens Caermenens may also be expected from 
Edmund - Stedman, Sarah O. Jewett (author of 
: La me pe Fateees) - om. including some 
rious **Reminiscences o roo ” by . 
ber of the Association. sadindeee 
MATTERS OF ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL 
INTEREST 
Will be treated in frequent articles, and the literar 
criticisms will be as ever, full, varied, and impartial. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 
To which so many readers already turn the first thing 
will be enlarged and rendered Constantly more wf. 


tractive. In 
POETRY 

The ATLANTIC will continue to excel. The old 
contributors, identified for twenty years with its fome 
and prosperity,—Mr. Longfellow, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Mr. Whittier, Mr. Lowell, and others,—will appear as 
heretofore, and the ATLANTIC, which has introduced 
-- 7 public the ‘= among our young writers, will 

i avenue of whatever is most promising 
characteristic in new talent. To 4 — 

THE ATLANTIC PORTRAITS 

Of Bryant and Longfellow, remarkable for their fidel- 
ity as portraits and their rare artistic excellence, the 
Publishers have now added a new life size portrait of 
New England's favorite poet, 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
pe pd epee carefully wrapped on rollers, and 

sen any part of i 

without injusy yp the country by mail 

TERMS OF THE ATLANTIC.—Single or specimen 
numbers, 35cents. Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage 
free, with life-size portrait of Whittier, Bryant, or 
Longfellow; $5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with all 
three portraits, $7.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER. — The November and 
December numbers of tne ATLANTIC, containing poems 
by Whittier and Longfellow, and the commencement 

Mr. Bishop's new serval story, “*Detmoid,” will be 
mailed Sree to all new subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 
1878 who will remit their subscriptions to the Publish- 
ere before December 15. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter, to H.O. Hovuauton & Co., Riverside Press, 
Combridge, Mass, 

H, 0, HOUGHTON:AND COMPANY, Boston. 

HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1878. 


will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER fo satisfy the 
thousands of readers who have become familiar with 
its good qualities inthe past. But we propose this 
year to excel the past. 

We shall continue to print articles from the best 
writers and thinkers in the country. The depart- 
ments of Religious News, Literature, Sunday-school, 
Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College, 
Markets, Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance, 
will, as heretofore, be contributed to by specialists in 
each branch. These departments are famous because 
they are able and trustworthy. 


COOK’S LECTURES. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston ever 
Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, will be publishe 
in full, together with the introductory remarks. 


SERMONS 
by eminent clergymen in all parts of the country will 
continue to be printed. 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes. 
entitled “‘Brotogy’’ and ‘T’RAN:CENDENTALISM.” 
embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the au- 
thor’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures, 
They are published in handsome book form, with 
colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. We will mail a copy of either volume, post- 
paid, to every subscriber to Tut INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber 
may remit $5.50,and we will send him Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, 
postpaid. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations. 
Issue of 1877. 





We have made a special contract with the great pub- 
lishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, by which we are enabled to offer the most de- 
sirable Premium ever given by us or any other news- 
paperin the country. We will send this dictionary 
to any person who will send us the names of 7hree 
New Subscribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on 
renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 
Two New Names additional and $9.00; or who will 
renew his own subscription for three years, in ad- 
vance, and send us $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the 
bookstores 1s $10.00, while the lowest price of three 
subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the 
three subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, 
can, therefore, be had together for only $9.00. The 
Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Phila- 
delphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, a8 
—_ be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

he subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other premium. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance, 

including any one of the following Premiums: 

ay one volume of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’ Works, bound in cloth, with 16 Ilustra- 
tions each, by Sol Eytinge. 

Meese and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 


VO. &. 

Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. 

Authors of the United States. Fine large Steel En- 
freving. 44 Portraits. Size 24x38lg. By Ritchie. 

Charles Sumner. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Grant or Wilson. Fine Steel Engravings. By Ritchie. 

Edwin M. Stanton. FineSteel Engraving. ay mgs 

The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Frank B. 
Carpenter. Boundin cloth. 360 pages. It givesa 
better insight into his “inner life’ than can be 
found elsewhere, ard is altogether one of the most 
fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the 
kind ever published. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance. 
&2"Specimen copies sent free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787 New York City. 
4w46 
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+4 Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction.” 


Harper's Bazar. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The Bazar is the o' of the fashionable world, 
and the expounder of that world's laws; and it is the 
authority in all matters of manners, etiquette, cos- 
tume, and social habite.— Boston Traveller. 

he Bazar commends itself to every member of the 
neambalh-to jthe children by droll and pretty pic- 
tures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in end- 
jess variety, to the provident matron by its patterns 
for the children's clothes, to paterfamilias by its taste- 
ful designs for embroidered slippers and luxurious 
dressing-gowns. But the reading-matter of the Bazar 
is uniformly of great excellence. The paper has ac- 
quired a wide pane for the fire-side enjoyment 
it affords, and has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 


TERMS: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United 
States. 
Hanper’s BAZAR, one year.................45. $4.00 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the 


publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harper's MaGazinE, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10 00 ; or, 
two of Harper's Period , to one address for one 
year, $7 00 : postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MacazinE WEEKLY or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SupscriBers at $400 each, paid for by one remit- 
tance ; or, Six Copies one year, without extra copy, 

20 


‘or 00. 
A pot Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Volumes of the Bazar commence with the 
year. When no time is mentioned, it will be under- 
stood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper’s Bazar, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 

nse, provided the freight does not exceed one dollar, 

‘or $7 00each. A complete Set, comprising Twenty- 
one Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of 
$5 25 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 each. 

Indexes to each volume sent gratis on receipt of 
stamp. 

Subscriptions received for Harper's Periodicals 


only. 
‘Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of Hanrer & BRroTuers. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, { Principals, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 
(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


SAWYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 161 Tremont St. Boston. 


Thorough and practical instruction in Writing, 
Book-Keeping and all branches of a ComPLETE Bus- 
INEss EpucaTion. Separate department for Ladies. 
Call or send for Circular. 
1m45. G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 














MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


MRS.DR.TUCK,ECLECTIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States, 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
80 long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female diseases a specialty.) 








THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


: The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and isa direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
Proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
weak organs. It equalizes the circulatien and of 
course invigorates thesystem. It regulates the action 
of the heart: relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
28 Winter Street, Boston. 


Send for circulars. 3m44. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, er{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh “pl ropriate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
od the Art —— and o pe: = Natural His- 

» open’ upon a large public square which 
makes an exociiont play ground. Two yours’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the » pelos consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodions new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter b pwn are free (except for expense of 
materia!) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
ome e are. and 2ist St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
an 








ra ° 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—- 

Wew York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 Scheol Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or bee 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


= Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end. 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small ptt over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRIC ILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS, H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








Oats nam RECLIBNG 
FURNITURE, 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 


Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 390.) 
systematic training of hand andeye. The 
subjects required for admission to whatever 
course have had no effect in their pursuit 
to develope manual skill. So long as 
Cornell and other higher institutions make 
no other requirements for admission, our 

reparatory schools must lack one power- 
Fal stimulus to needed improvement. If 
an elementary knowledge of Natural His- 
tory, Physical Science, and Drawing were 
added to the present requirements, the 
young women would come here with a 
good degree of manual dexterity, gained in 
the constant and delicate manipulations re- 

uired for the objective study of Natural 

ience, accompanied as it should, and then 
would be, through all the school re b 
drawing. These changes made, the Uni- 
versity will furnish to women such training 
in accuracy of eye and precision of hand, 
as will develop into that instant obedience 
of the muscles to the dictation of the will 
that we term skill, and which isa funda- 
mental need of every human being, but 
which the organization of women forbids 
their seeking in the machine-shop. 

In due time, great advantage would accrue 
to the University through this change. In 
the last Register some knowledge of Physi- 
ology is made requisite for admission, but 
in general, for want of preparation, the 
the students enter the University to do only 
elementary work in Natural History and 
Natural Science. At their age such work 
is distasteful, because unnatural. The time 
for acquiring this mass of facts is in early 
youth; and a University Professor should 
not be called upon to initiate pupils in any 
subject of study. Besides, in most cases, 
when students come here, it is too late to 
form a scientific habit of thought. The 
school training—almost exclusively from 
books—has given a form and character to 
their mental operations unsuited to the de- 
mands of science and to those of daily liv- 
ing as well. This mental constitution must 
be changed, a process requiring time in any 
case, and which is often found impossible. 

This consideration has forced itself more 
strongly upon me, because, previous to this 
time, the age at which women could enter 
has been eighteen anes At eighteen, a 
young woman, in choosing her course of 
study, should not be content with one that 
will give her merely general culture, or, as 
the phrase goes, is simply disciplinary. 
The time for that was in the previous years 
of school. She should now enter upon her 
special course. Having decided what her 
work shall be, she should make a careful 
analysis of the different courses, get the 
best advice, and choose accordingly. If 
none are suited to her needs, she should 
then make out one adapted to her purpose. 
Right here, if she be wise, she will dismiss 
all thought of examinations, prizes, fellow- 
ships and degrees, and forgetting these im- 
pediments to genuine study, she will work 
at an advantage, and when rest is needed, 
will take it at once and without regret. If, 
as I imagine, the larger number will teach, 
they will find, as I have shown, no one 
course adequate. In Pedagogy they can 
get no instruction here. This chair then is 
Specially needed for the women. 

Eventually the larger number of these 
women will become wives and mothers. 
They will find themselves at the head of 
that most complex business enterprise—the 
modern household. No uneducated woman 
can have the least chance of success, in this 
highest department of human effort. To 
forestall criticism, let me state that in the 
past, our best educated women have not had 
a college training, and would have been lit- 
tle, if any, benefited by it. But colleges 
change, and are fast taking a shape that will 
render their culture desirable to us. To re- 
turn to our subject of Woman’s work, let 
us consider what it is to create a home. Not 
a statue, a picture, a poem—nevertheless a 
work of art, and one which must unite in 
itself the perfections of all these. The dis- 
cipline of mind and manual skill gained 
here, will prove of great and direct value, 
first in conceiving the ideal home, and next 
in embodying it. While much of this train- 
ing will have been obtained in the homes 
from the parents, there still remains a field 
of knowledge of vital importance to these 
young women and in which they require the 
ruidance of a woman such as cannot be 
ound in every village, and indeed, search 
the world over, and you can number them 
on the fingers of one hand. Cornell should 
secure one of these women. Necessarily 
this chair will call for a considerable endow- 
ment. I will not name the science, but its 
subject matter is Woman and her Relations, 
as differentiated from those of Man. 

It may be thought the instruction given 

Dr. Wilder answers the requirement. 
hat is well, but the combined wisdom of 
the wisest men can give but an incomplete 
and therefore erroneous presentation of the 
subject. Of its exclusive treatment by men, 
we have had more than sufficient. They 
have intended no impertinence, but from 
the nature of the case, involving as it does 
questions of the subtlest psychological char- 
acter, it must be investigated by women as 
well, since they alone can look at it from 
the inside. John Stuart Mill saw and ac- 
knowledged this. When the few women 
who have investigated in this direction have 
made their report, we can compare their 
inductions and generalizations with those so 
abundantly supplied us by men—after 
which let us hope may come an application 
of scientific knowledge to the relations of 
the sexes, and as an outcome of this, more 
harmony and permanence in marriage, with 
possibly a lessened average of births—but 
surely a lessened death-rate in infancy. 

Given these changes, and the women of 
Cornell wiil possess richer opportunities 
than are found now in any college. Wo- 
men are glad to acknowledge the help and 
stimulus to culture, accessible to them only 
through the instruction given by men, and 
which is an essential element of a noble and 
harmonious education. Equally,young men 
need a formative influence at this period of 
their lives such as they can gain only from 
mature and experienced women, standing 
to them in the relation of teacher and friend. 

These suggestions are not intended as a 

criticism upom Cornell. They are rather 
the expression of our hopes for its future, 
and these hopes are shared by thoughtful 





men and women throughout the land, and 
were eloquently expressed in the address of 
Rev. W. H. Channing, of London, before 
the Literary Societies at last Commence- 
ment. He but gave voice to a feeling that 
is wide-spread and strong, and meets us 
whenever we find a person interested to se- 
cure free, unsectarian, liberal education for 
both sexes of our youth. This Association 
may well express its grateful a 
of the work already done by the University, 
and patiently wait till an increase of funds 
will permit the desired additions to its pro- 
fessorships. Or better, let us seek to influ- 
ence those interested in our work to furnish 
the needed endowment; for whatever may 
be said in praise of other institutions, Cor- 
nell University stands at once the guardian 
and champion of some of our most precious 
possessions, and it embodies in its organiza- 
tion ‘‘the promise and potency” of yet oth- 
er and greuter benefits to women. 
oe 


CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 





The Boston daily papers of last Monday 
morning contained the following items:— 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 2.—Charles McGill, a 
cabinet maker, 27 years old, killed his mis- 
tress, Mary ee * in a house of ill-fame 
this afternoon. Jealousy was the cause of 
the murder. The murderer gave himself 
up, was taken to the Central station, and 
with a freshly-lit cigar, in a calm and per- 
fectly cool manner, gave the following ver- 
batim account of the shooting: “I laid 
down on the bed with Mary, and after a 
few words put my left arm around her and 
with my right hand took a revolver from 
my pocket, and putting the muzzle to her 
ear, fired. She said, ‘Forgive me, Charlie, 
send for a priest.’ I continued to shoot her 
in the right cheek until the seven charges 
were emptied into her head. Finding she 
was dead, I got up, sat on a chair, and put 
three more charges in the revolver, and 
laying her arm, which lay across her breast, 
to one side, I put the muzzle as near Mary’s 
heart as I knew how, and fired two shots, 
and with the third load I shot her through 
the temple, making ten shotsin all.” After 
the above horrible recital McGill ordered 
supper, saying, ‘‘Don’t send me any cold 
lunch, I want a good square meal.” The 
murderer was formerly from Athens, Ohio, 
and is said to have a wife and children in 
Columbus, O. He has lived in Cleveland 
about a year and a half. 

Derroit, Micu., Dec. 2.—Two years 
ago Mr. Lyman Blackman, a farmer living 
near Birmingham, Mich., deeded his farm 
to his son Henry, on condition that he 
should yp his parents and sister. He 
failing to do this, his father started for 
Pontiac to-day, to get out necessary papers 
revoking the deed. In his absence Henr 
quarreled with his mother and sister, whic 
resulted in his shooting and killing them 
both and setting fire to the house and barn. 
He is now in jail at Pontiac. 

MontGomery, ALA., Dec. 2.—This morn- 
ing the bodies of Antonio Nicrosi and Miss 
Aurelia Sharp were found in the cemetery 
with a pistol ball hole in each head. They 
went out to walk yesterday afternoon. 
Their disappearance at night caused un- 
easiness to friends. The deed is supposed 
to have been done yesterday afternoon. 
They each loved the other, and a note from 
Nicrosi indicates they were willing to die 
for each other. The ball entered Miss 
Sharp’s head above the left eye. It is sup- 
posed that Nicrosi shot her, and then put 
the pistol to his left ear and fired into his 
own head. 

New York, Dec. 2.—In the case of 
Georgiana Nichols against her husband, 
Commodore William B. Nichols, for divorce 
on the ground of cruel treatment, a decision 
has just been rendered by the general term 
reversing the order of the lower court with 
costs. Thi3 order required the defendant 
to pay a counsel fee of $500 within ten 
days and alimony at the rate of $250 per 
month, besides $1000 for necessary clothing 
and liabilities already incurred by her. 

MERIDEN, Cr., Dec. 2.—Charles Warren, 
an ex-lawyer of Meriden and a temperance 
lecturer, has just distinguished himself by 
enticing from home a young woman of 
Seymour, and her’ father and brother are 
hunting for the deceiver about the streets 
of Meriden, threatening to shoot him at 
sight. 

Cuicaco, Dec. 2.—About nine o'clock 
yesterday morning Officer Dain, while pa- 
trolling his post, found the dead body of 
an infant near No. 48 Fisk street. He pro- 
ceeded to investigate the matter, and found 
that the child had been born on the previ- 
ous night, and that a single woman named 
Maggie Meskell, living at 48 Fisk street, 
was the mother of it, and that she had 
thrown it where found. She was arrested, 
and made no attempt to conceal her crime. 
A reporter saw her last night in the station. 
She was lying on a matress near the stove 
in the corridor, outside the cells. She isa 
simple-looking, humble-appearing girl of 
23 years old, and it can be seen that the suf- 
fering, shame, and sorrow she has endured, 
and is still undergoing, is telling upon her. 
A few kind words from the visitor re-assured 
the girl, and she slowly told the story of 
her disgrace and sin. Up to three weeks 
back she was a domestic servant at a house 
on Michigan avenue, where she had been 
employed some two years. Ten months 
back she became acquainted with a young 
man named Peter More. Did not know 
where he lived, but believed he drove a 
team for a down-town firm. They kept 
company together, and two months after 
their acquaintanceship she fell. He was 
not now in the city; in the time of her 
trouble he had deserted her. Nearly three 
weeks ago she left her situation, though no 
one was aware of her condition. She took 
refuge with her brother at 48 Fisk street, 
and on Thursday night, unknown to an 
one, she was delivered of a female child. 
She was weed without attention, and, 
ae the child dead, endeavored to con- 
ceal the evidences of her shame by throw- 
ing it where it was found. 

hat was ali. The Coroner was notified 
by the police authorities, the Deputy Coro- 
ner arrived, a jury was impaneled, and the 
inquest commenced. The police officer 
who found the little body testified; the un- 





fortunate prisoner testified; Dr. Hutchinson 
testified. The latter evidence was the most 
important, inasmuch as it controverted the 
statement of the prisoner that the child was 
born dead. The Doctor made a careful ex- 
amination of the remains, and demonstrated 
that the infant was bornalive. Under these 
circumstances the jury found that the pris- 
oner Maggie Meskell was guilty of the man- 
slaughter of her newly-born infant, and 
recommended that she be held to the Grand 
Jury to answer to that charge. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass., Dec. 2.—Judge Pet- 
tengill held an inquest on the case of Isa- 
belle Weary, who died suddenly on the 
Sunday night previous, and who was sup- 
posed to have been poisoned. James Weary, 
the father of the deceased, testified that his 
daughter was unwell during the afternoon 
and evening. She vomited several times, 
and drank vinegar and saleratus water. 
Mrs, Catherine Weary testified that on ask- 
ing the girl if she had been poisoned, she 
answered, ‘‘Yes, mother; he threw me back 
and held my head down and made me swal- 
low it.” She said she would tell all in the 
morning, but, on being questioned, said 
that ‘‘he’’ was Edward Fitzgerald, and that 
the latter came home with her Saturday 
night. Dr. J. D. Mansfield testified that he 
had known the deceased for ten years, and 
had frequently sold the family smal! quanti- 
ties of arsenic for killing rats. On the Sat- 
urday previous to the girl’s death, she 
bought a small quantity of ratsbane and 
powdered borax. Dr. E. N. Wood testi- 
fied to making an analysis of the stomach. 
He had found a larger quantity of arsenic 
in it than he had ever before seen ina human 
stomach. Edward Fitzgerald, the young 
man arrested at the instance of the family, 
testified to his acquaintance with the girl. 
He had seen her several times during the 
week previous to her death, but did not see 
her on Saturday. Other unimportant evi- 
dence was received. The case is under in- 
vestigation, Fitzgerald has been released 
on his own recognizance. 

Des Mores, Ia., Dec. 2.—The jury in 
the case of Andy Smith, one of the four 
negroes accused of the e'» cious murder of 
Ella Barrat in 1874, hav |; ought ina ver- 
dict of guilty of murder .« tne first degree. 

ViENNA, Dec. 2.—The death sentence of 
De Tourville, for wife murder, has been 
ee to imprisonment for life at hard 
abor. 


Dec. 2.—During service at the church of 
the Ascension, Philadelphia, Alexander B. 
Sayers shot his wife Elizabeth. He had serve 
ed a term in prison for breaking her arm. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2.—John Malden, 
who killed his wife in this city, is seventy 
years old. Years ago he was a merchant in 
Charleston, 8. C., but adversity reduced him 
at ~ to hod carrying. He was well edu- 
cated. 


New York, Dec. 2..—Esther Wince has 
sued her husband, Joseph Wince, for a lim- 
ited divorce, charging him with the grossest 
cruelty. She was married July 7th, 1866, 
and has seven children. In recent years, 
she says, he has kicked and beaten her re- 
peate ly. On July 5, 1875, five days after 
she had been confined, he dragged her by 
her hair from the bed, and beat and kicked 
her. In October, 1875, he kicked her until 
she was insensible. In October, 1876, he so 
beat her that she lost her hearing, and in 
the following January, when her last child 
was only eight days old, he again dragged 
her from her bed and knocked her down. 
In July, 1877, he threw a hot flat iron on 
her, causing her such suffering as to bring 
on a miscarriage. On the application of 
her counsel, Herman Stiefel, Judge Law- 
rence granted an order of arrest against the 
defendant, and he was arrested yesterday. 
The bail is fixed at $3,000. 

Julia Mount has sued her husband, Theo- 
dore Mount, for a limited divorce, on the 

round of cruelty. She says she had to 
eave him in 1860 on account of his ill-treat- 
ment, but returned to him, at his urgent re- 
quest, in 1876. He then renewed his cruel- 
ties. He allowed her at first 50 cents a day 
for her family expenses, afterward cut the 
allowance down to 25 cents a day, and has 
recently refused her anything. He denies 
any cruelty, and says she is subject to fits 
of ungovernable passion; that she begged 
permission to come back in 1876; that she 
has twice carried off his furniture, and he 
demands a separation. Judge J. F. Daly 
has awarded the wife $5 a week temporary 
alimony, and $25 counsel fee. 

Juliana W. Miles has sued her husband, 
Charles R. Miles, for a limited divorce for 
her husband’s alleged cruelty. They were 
married in June, 1861, and she says he has 
recently beaten her very brutally. Judge 
Lawrence has appointed Thaddeus H. Lane 
to inquire and report a proper amount of 
alimony and counsel fee. 

oe 


A WOMAN WRONGED IN COLORADO. 


Away up in the town of Sunshine, in 
Colorado, there is a woman of nerve who 
probably, judging from the following ad- 
vertisement, has a brute of a husband. He 
advertises in this style: 

; NOTICE. 

I hereby forbid all persons from buying 
or negotiating or interfering with my frame 
house and log stable, located in Sunshine, 
under penalty of law. And also forbid 
any person from trusting my wife, Sarah 
A. McPherson, on my account, as I will 
not be responsible for any debts contracted 
in my name. P. McPHERSON. 

And the wife replies in this way: 

NOTICE. 

I have always provided my own subsist- 
ance, as well as that of the person who has 
left town, after telling several acquaintances 
that he had advertised that he would not 
pay any debts of my contracting. I fur- 
nished him with fifteen hundred dollars in 
money, and he has spent it, with nothing 
to show for it. He now leaves me with 
nothing in the house to live upon—neither 
food nor money. These facts can be sub- 
stantiated. Saran A. McPuyeErson. 

We have no doubt that the woman is 
right. Her case, unhappily, is a very com- 
mon one. 








GIVING THE MEN A VOTE. 


— 


The New York World reports that 


There is much excitement.among the Jew- 
ish people of this city about an effort to in- 
troduce certain changes in the management 
of the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews 
at Eighty-seventh Street and Avenue A, one 
of the largest Jewish charitable institutions 
in the country. The Home is supported 
mainly by the voluntary contributions of its 
members and honorary members, the for- 
mer paying each $5 and the latter each $10 
a year. Last year its income was $14,001 
and its expenditure $10,845.27, and it af- 
forded relief to 238 families and 150 in- 
mates. Its officers are Mrs. P. J. Joachim- 
sen, the wife of ex-Judge Joachimsen, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Zion Bernstein, Treasurer, and 
Mr. R. 8. Weil, Secretary. 

At present the management of the Home 
is vested exclusively in the lady members, 
the gentlemen being allowed no vote. A 
few days ago a special meeting was cailed 
to take action upon certain proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws. The object of the 
call was understood to be a reorganization 
of the management and the enfranchise- 
ment of the male honorary members. There 
was accordingly an unusually large gather- 
ing of directresses, members and others. 
Mrs. Joachimsen presided, and among the 
other fe eee voters present were Mrs. 
Leopold Bamberger, Mrs. Henry Morrison, 
Mrs. Joseph Stiner, Mrs. Lavanburg, Mrs. 
Henry Rice, Mrs. J. L. Phillips, Mrs. 8. 
Wolff, Mrs. Jonas Heller, and Mrs. Tuska. 
Of non-voters were ex-Judge Joachimsen, 
Mr. Henry Morrison, Mr. Morris Goodhart, 
Mr. Joseph Stiner, Mr. Sylvester Brush and 
Mr. Uriah Herrman. 

After the calling of the roll, the advocates 
of the amendments, with whom Mrs Joach- 
imsen was in sympathy, got possession of 
the floor, and urged their cause. Mrs. Jo- 
seph Stiner objected to the present consid- 
eration of the amendments, and spoke in 
favor of their postponement. Mrs. Jacobs 
tried to reply, but her voice was drowned 
in the hubbub that followed. Mrs. Bam- 
berger succeeded partially in restoring or- 
der. The first amendment to the by-laws, 
providing that any Israelite may become a 
member of the society with the right to 
vote, was then called up and carried. 

Mrs. Stiner moved that the whole matter 
be referred to a committee of four ladies 
and five gentlemen, who should report at 
the next meeting. This gave rise to an ex- 
cited debate, during which Mr. Goodhart 
moved that Mrs. Joachimsen, who is his 
mother-in-law, should resign. This was 
greeted with cries of ‘‘No, no,” durin 
which a lady member said that Mr. Good- 
hart did not belong to the society, 

The Secretary—Oh, yes, he does. 

Lady member—-The Secretary is altogeth- 
er too officious; the work he renders the 
society is a poor return for his extravagant 
salary. (Sensation, during which the Sec- 
retary subsided. ) 

Half a dozen motions were made at the 
same time, and the president was bewil- 
dered. Finally Mrs. Joachimsen having de- 
clared Mrs. Stiner’s motion carried, Mr. 
Fecheimer moved that the President be al- 
lowed three days to appoint the committees, 
and the meeting adjourned until December 
2, 1877. 

Mrs. Joachimsen said afterwards that the 
institution is too large to be managed by 
ladies alone, and that the officers ought all 
to be gentlemen. Her husband, ex-Judge 
Joachimsen, has addressed the following 
letter to the Reformer and Jewish Times: 

To the Editor of the Reformer, 
DEAR Str: ay I claim the use of the columns of 
= valuable journal to inform your readers, mem- 
ers of the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, that 
at their next election Mrs. Joachimsen will not be 
nor allow her name to be used as a candidate for any 
office. Believing that an early notice of this intention 
will give to the many friends who have supported her 
in the management of the institution for the last five 
years eufficient time to select suitable candidates, I 
am respectfully yours, Pui J. JoACHIMSEN. 

No. 101 East Sixty-fifth Street, November 19, 1897. 

Many of the directresses are opposed to 
Mrs. Joachimsen’s action, and will bring in 
as many ladies to the society as possible, to 
outvote the gentlemen and to keep the man- 
agement of the institution in feminine hands. 

The Jewish press is full of the subject, 
and outspoken in its opinion. The Reform- 
er says of the meeting: 

“Talk about your giving the right of the 
franchise to the ladies! bed the excite- 
ment was equal to any first-class primary 
meeting of any political contest ever 
known.” 

Commenting on the affair the Jewish Mes- 
senger says: 

The fair ladies of the Home must not get 
excited over next Sunday’s election, It is 
well to display some interest in the institu- 
tion, and to see that the managers do their 
duty; but the ladies have a certain reputa- 
tion at stake, and they should not lose an 
opportunity for demonstrating that they 
can exercise the glorious right of suffrage 
as intelligently as does the average man. 
Let there be no loud words or exciting 
scenes next Sunday. If the ladies forget 
their duty and position, it will be used to 
their disadvantage hereafter, and the cham- 
pions of Woman’s Rights will get disheart- 
ened. A firm resolution on their part to 

ut the right ladies in office, without intim- 
idation or bribery, and a successful and 
quiet election, will do much to raise the 
standing of the Home, and increase the re- 
spect that all good men should entertain 
towards women in a political as well as so- 
cial aspect. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Dec. 10,330P.™m. Miss H. 8S. Tolman will 
speak on “Intention.” 


The “Sunday Meeting for Women’ 
will be held at 4 Park St., up one flight, rear room, on 
Sunday, Dec. 9, 3 P. M. rs. A. M. Diaz will speak. 
he “Woman or Work.” All women cordially 
nvited. 


The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union.—This association, which seeks 
to do for women what the Young Men’s Christian 
Union does for men, has opened its rooms, free to all, 
at No. 4 Park Street > one flight, rear room, from 
9a. M. to 5P.™M., dai y. Attention is particularly 

id to the Reading Room, to the Agency of Direction 

or Strangers, the Bureau of Higher Employments, 
and the Meetings for women on Sundays at 3 Pp. m. 
4w49 


























The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Axso- 
elation will hold its next meeting with Mrs. Jones 
corner of Magazine and William streets, Cambridge. 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 12th, at 71g o'clock. a’ 
general attendance is desired. ; 

Per. order President. 
A. A. Fetiows, Sec, 





The Moral Education Associati i 
oo meetings during the month of December ee Tul 
ows: 

On Saturday, Dec. 22,3 Pp. ™., at Morse Mansion 
No. 2, suit 3. East Uuion Park St. A ( 
AEE so @ ae ten 

n Saturday, . 29,3P. w., at 40 Union Park 
Mr. Otis Clapp will speak. Subject: “Th 4 
and Perishing Classes . tees 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
4 —_ board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 

Yarolina. 








Instruction.—FRav.ein A. Butrser, late In- 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, in 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms. 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 ” 


The University ef Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m32 











Ladies’ Purchase Agency.—Tuis AcEn 
has been established for the comicaionee of ladies 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
ying coven in Boston. By collecting purchases and 
sending under one express or by mail. and by saving 
the “oe of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy as well as a 
convenience, For particulars as to charges, etc., ad- 
dress MISS C. J. KELLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Miss 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and refers 
Sf permission to Mrs. A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert 

. Storer, Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C, P. Bowditch 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. : 


MEDICAL REGISTER. — 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


a eematty Physician to the North End Mission 


ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 














Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
(Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Coppets.—vent Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 














Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Me. ee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
_gottansant.—taet Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 








WHITTIER, 
BRYANT, 
AND 
LONGFELLOW. 
A superb life-size port.ait of either 
of these favorite poets will be sent 
with the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for 1878 lo any one remitting 
$5.00 direct tothe Publishers. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1878 


WILL PRESENT 


SERIAL STORIES by W. H. Bisnor, HENRY JAMES, 
Jr., and W. D. Howetts; SHORT STORIES by 
T. B. Aupric#, Rose Terry Cooke, CONSTANCE 
F. Woo .son, J. W. DeForest, and _ other favorite 
writers; SKETCHES AND ESSAYS by MARK 
Twain and C#as. DupLEY Warner; DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE AND TRAVEL, by 
W. W. Story, T. B, ALpricn, and C. E. NorTON; 
STUDIES FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENG- 
LISH BOOKS by Henry James, Jr., W. D. How- 
ELLS, HARRIET W. PRESTON, and others; POEMS 
by WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, and HoLMEs; ARTIS- 
TIC AND MUSICAL TOPICS; THE CONTRIB 
UTORS’ CLUB, universally popular. 


TeRMS oF THE ATLANTIC. Single numbers, 35 
cents, Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage_free; 
with life-size portrait of Whittier, Bryant, or Long- 
fellow, $3.503 with two portraits, $6.003 with all 
three portraits, $7.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— The November and De- 
cember numbers uae ASAnese, Cee — 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the commencen 
a Mr. Bishop's sotto story, *‘Detmold,” will be 
mailed free toall new subscribers to THE ATLANTIC 

Sor 1878. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money” 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or register 
letter, to H. O. Hoventon & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
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